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1369. Baar, J. Psychology (for reviews). New 
York: Globe Book, 1928. Pp. 126.—The book is a 
synopsis of psychology as found in current textbooks. 
“Tt aims to present in a clear and logical manner the 
treatment of the more important schools on the top- 
ies of major interest in current classroom discussion.” 
Lists of questions and true-false statements are in- 
cluded for each chapter.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


1370. Boring, E. G. Do American psychologists 
read European psychology? Amer. J. Psychol., 
1928, 40, 674-675.—A note on the inadequacy of 
most American libraries in supplying important for- 
eign periodicals of interest to the psychologist.—D. 
E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1371. Brown, W. Proceedings of the Western 
Psychological Association, Stanford University, 
August 3-4, 1928. Psychol. Bull., 1929, 26, 1-14.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1372. Conklin, E. 8. The new psychological lab- 
oratory of the University of Oregon. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1926, 37, 155—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1373. Crosland, H. R. A device for controlling 
the time of exposure in the Dodge tachistoscope. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 162-168.—A rotary dise, 
similar to that of the Whipple tachistoscope, is pro- 
vided with contacts making and breaking the current 
for timed light exposures through each of the two 
windows of the vertical type of the Dodge mirror- 
tachistoscope. This obviates the necessity for a shut- 
ter arrangement, but is subject to the inertia of con- 
tacts and light bulbs.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

1374. de Gaultier, J. La sensibilité métaphy- 
sique. (Metaphysical sensitivity.) (2ded.) Paris: 
Alean, 1928. Pp. 450.—This work completes the au- 
thor’s Philosophie Officielle and his Vie Mystique de 
la Nature. It is a critical effort to analyze the meta- 
physical need.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1375. Dodge, R. A pendulum-photochronograph. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 155-161.—A pendulum 
sets off stimuli by contacts in the path of its swing, 
and carries a sheet of sensitive paper past the record- 
ing beam of light which is focussed on the paper 
through a cylindrical lens. On the photographie rec- 
ords appear abscissae produced by shadows of a grid 
of silk threads on the lens, time ordinates .01” apart 
produced by interrupting the light beam with the 
toothed armature of a synchronous motor, and stimu- 
lus and reaction lines produced either by deflections 
of additional light rays or by shadows. A photo- 
graph of the recorder is ineluded, together with sam- 
ple records of jid reflex, knee jerk, and word reac- 
tions. The recorder has the advantages of practical 





noiselessness, adaptability to time measurements va- 
rying from .0001” to 1”, economy in respect to time 
of operation, laboratory space, and record material. 
—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

1376. Driesch, H. Philosophie des Organischen. 
(Philosophy of the organic.) (4th abridged ed.) 
Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1928. Pp. 418. Paper M. 
12, cloth M. 14.—On the basis of his biological-psy- 
chological experiments and analyses Driesch has 
shown that the organic processes in living beings, in- 
ciuding human beings, cannot be explained in physi- 
cal and chemical terms, but that a “ vital activity ” 
must be accepted as functioning in them; with which 
he admits, first on a scientific basis and still later on 
a philosophically developed basis, the concept of 
“soul” and finally also the possibility of immortal- 
ity. In Philosophy of the Organic Driesch has de- 
rived all vitalistie problems from his experiments and 
further developed them logically. Therefore this 
work is the fundamental part of his philosophic sys- 
tem. The view of the naive man that the organism 
is not a machine is here given a scientific basis. This 
work is suited for an introduction to the ideal world 
of modern vitalism.—H. Driesch (Leipzig). 

1377. Fernberger, 8. W. Proceedings of the 25th 
annual meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa., December 
28, 29, 30, 1926. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 137-201. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1378. Ferree, C. E.. & Rand, G. An apparatus 
for acuity, for mixing colored lights, and for test- 
ing the light and color senses. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1927, 10, 281-291.—The older acuity lantern is unsat- 
isfactory because the range of intensity is not great 
enough and the size of the test object cannot be 
varied. Preserving some features of the old, the new 
instrument is a modified Bausch and Lomb balopti- 
con. The tungsten source lamp is placed at the prin- 
cipal focus of a collimating system. A mirror placed 
back of the source and a ground glass in front pro- 
duce a beam of uniform density which illuminates a 
small aperture. A suitable projection system pro- 
duces a magnified image of this uniformly illumi- 
nated aperture on the test field 6 feet distant. Im- 
mediately back of the projection lens is an iris 
diaphragm calibrated in illumination units. The test 
object is placed in a lantern slide holder so modified 
that it can be rotated and linearly translated by 
means of a slow motion rack and pinion. Size varia- 
tion of the test object is accomplished by changing 
the diopter value of the projection lens so that the 
instrument may remain at a fixed distance from the 
test field. The light density is kept constant by 
means of the iris diaphragm. An accessory filter 
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holder in front of the projection lens permits the use 
of chromatic and achromatie filters for sensitivity de- 
terminations. It is also adapted for color mixture 
and independent brightness and saturation variations. 
Hue, saturation and brightness mixtures and varia- 
tions are made on the principle that illumination 
coming from any part of a lens is uniformly distrib- 
uted in the image. The instrument provides for in- 
terception of the beam by three different filters and 
is calibrated for the amount of admixture.—W. Val- 
entine (Ohio State). 

1379. Fox, C. Practical psychology. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. 180. $2.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

1380. Gero, G. The third German medical con- 

gress for psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 
40, 672-674.—A brief summary of the papers re- 
ported at the Congress for Psychotherapy, held at 
Baden-Baden in the spring of 1928. The congress 
had two principal aims: first, to give the general 
medical practitioner some insight into the problems 
of psychiatry; and second, to clear the way for mu- 
tual understanding between conflicting schools of 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
Les attaches des mathémat- 
iques avec le réel. (The relations of mathematics to 
reality.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 190-192.—The art 
of mathematics consists in symbolizing reality, in 
putting it into schematic form, and in simplifying it. 
Mathematies should be taught in connection with 
kinds of reality or with action relating to 
the real: geometry and surveying, or astronomy and 
he natural calendar. The sorcery of figures should 
not be of any more value than the magic of words. 
Mathematies should be of use through its laws in the 
analysis and synthesis of the elements of reality.-— 
Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1382. Harlan, C. L. The technical vocabulary of 
psychology. J. Educ. Psychol., 1926, 17, 554-557.— 
The writer and his students found that approxi 
mately 200 words of a technical nature must be 
learned by students of psychology. This was found 
by making a glossary of technical terms encountered 
during two quarters’ study of psychology. These 
were grouped into tests and given to psychol- 
ogy students. The results showed that the process 
of vocabulary building in the study of psychology 
takes place in the early stages of study. Many of 
the diffieulties of the beginner are to be explained in 
the common failing to comprehend technical terms.— 
J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1383. Highsmith, J. A. Proceedings of the 22d 
annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philos- 
ophy and Psychology, Athens, Ga., April 22-23, 
1927. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 509-511.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1384. Highsmith, J. A. Proceedings of the 23d 
annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philos- 
ophy and Psychology, Lexington, Va., April 5-6, 
1928. Psychol. Bull., 1928, 25, 462-479.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1385. Kostileff, N. La réflexologie et le béhav- 
iorisme américain. (Reflexology and American be- 
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haviorism.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 182-187.—No 
American psychologist has been engaged in the proc- 
ess of reconciling the objective method with the anal- 
ysis of the content of mental phenomena, as described 
by the Wiirzburg school, or with the study of the un- 
conscious, according to the Freudian method.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1386. Langfeld, H. S. The thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 514-516.—There was a 
total registration of 489. 14 papers were presented 
on experimental psychology, 13 on clinical psychol- 
ogy and mental measurements, 9 on vocational, 7 on 
general psychology, 7 on educational, 7 on animal 
and comparative, and 6 on social and abnormal.—M. 
N. Crook (Clark). 

1387. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. A conven- 
ient mirror-drawing device. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1927, 10, 114-116.—A small, collapsible instrument 
whose reflecting surface is of polished metal. No 
thumb tacks are required for the star drawing, which 
lies on a smooth metal surface. When collapsed, 
many instruments can be stored in little space, a 
feature of particular importance in an elementary 
laboratory.—W. Valentine (Ohio State). 

1388. Leroux, E. Notes toward the completion 
of a bibliography of the writings of William James. 
J. Phil., 1927, 24, 201-203—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1389. Murphy, G. An historical] introduction to 
modern psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1929. Pp. xvii-+ 470. $6.00.—‘“ The central pur- 
pose which I have kept before me in the treatment of 
the more recent phases of psychology is to show the 
constantly widening range of experimental and quan- 
titative method to include ever more complicated 
problems.” Theory is thus less stressed than is ex- 
periment, and about half of the volume concerns the 
work of the twentieth century. Part 1, 78 pages, 
coneerns the pre-experimental period beginning with 
the seventeenth century. Part 2, 110 pages, traces 
psychological development from Weber’s experiments 
to Wundt. Part 3, 228 pages, is devoted to contem- 
porary psychology. The topics here summarized 
are: memory, William James’s psychology, structural 
and functional psychology, thinking, acquisition of 
skill, behaviorism, child psychology, social psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, instinct, the measurement of in- 
telligence, personality, and contemporary physiologi- 
eal psychology. H. Kliiver contributes a supplement 
on contemporary German psychology as natural and 
as cultural science.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1390. Newhall, 8. M. Instrument for observing 
ocular movements. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 
628-629.—A description of an instrument to facili- 
tate direct observation of eye-movement.—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 

1391. Ogden, R. M. Crossing “the Rubicon be- 
tween mechanism and life.” J. Phil., 1925, 22, 
281-293.—It is the purpose of this paper to bring a 
concept of reality into contact with the ideas em- 
ployed by workers in other fields of science. Reality 
ean be conceived as an integration whose parts, as 
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one succeeds in reducing them by scientific analysis, 
are not parts in reality, but members of a whole or 
moments of a continuum. “Instead of conceiving 
science as a broadly extended field marked off into 
separate compartments, each one a special science, a 
more appropriate idea would be that of one enormous 
configuration whose ramifications are all interwoven.” 
—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

1392. Peterson, J. The twenty-second meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy. Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 38, 481-485.—Meet- 
ing held at University of Georgia, April 22-23, 1927. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1393. Peterson, J. The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 515-520. 
—The meeting was held at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, Lexington, Virginia, on April 6-7. A vari- 
ety of papers were read, among which were theoreti- 
eal discussions of instincts, emotions, esthetics, work 
afid fatigue, social intelligence, ete—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1394. Ruckmick, C. A. The Midwestern Psycho- 
logical Association. Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 38, 
485-487.—Meeting held at Northwestern University, 
May 14-15, 1927.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1395. Ruckmick, C. A. The third annual meet- 
ing of the Midwestern Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 520-522.—This meeting 
was held at the University of Wisconsin with a reg- 
istration of 121. Round table discussions were held 
on insight in connection with Gestalt, the introduc- 
tory course, social psychology, and other topics. A 
number of experimental papers were read.—M. N. 
Crook (Clark). 

1396. Sahai, M. A new primer of psychology. 
London: Maemillan, 1928. Pp. viii+190. 3/6.— 
Sahai’s new primer follows conventional lines, taking 
up all the usual problems in the usual order. It is 
influenced largely by McDougall, Stout, Bergson and 
Jung, but most of the accepted text-books are laid 
under contribution. The aim of the author is to give 
an account in simple language of important current 
theories and to attempt to show how these are related. 
Throughout the exposition is clear and the needs and 
standards of the most elementary student are kept in 
mind.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

1397. Schaller, H. Zeit und Gesetzlichkeit. 
(Time and law.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 64, 
383-452.—The categories forming the basis of natu- 
ral law are considered in their relation to time. It is 
shown that the idea of the world formula, which is 
the ideal of the mechanistic world view, and the at- 
tempt to reduce all quality and actuality to quantity, 
logical necessity and reversibility must come to 
naught on account of the problem of time. The 
world formula would presuppose absolute quantities 
and absolute time, neither of which exist. Including 
time in our formulas makes all processes historical, 
that is, non-reversible. The equivalents of a process 
are different also in regard to quality, each moment 
in the process of the universe being qualitatively 
unique. The mechanistic concept is unassailable 
within its own field; it is necessary, however, to 
recognize that its limits are drawn by the time rela- 
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tionships and those qualities of a whole that cannot 
be explained from the nature of the elements. 84 
references.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1398. Schmied-Kowarzik, W. Umriss einer ana- 
lytischen Psychologie. Teil I. Grundlegung einer 
nicht empirischen Psychologie. (Outline of an ana- 
lytical psychology. Part 1. The foundation of a 
psychology which is not empirical.) (2d ed.) Leip- 
zig: Barth, 1928. Pp. 160. M. 9.—As a pupil of 
Dilthey and Jodl, also influenced by Meinong and 
Hofler, pupils of Brentano, the author wrote the 
above work from 1910-1912. It appeared in 1912 
as the first book on a non-empirical psychology. Ex- 
perience means the comprehension of something real 
which exists. Laws of experience are either laws of 
existence or they contain in the subjective concept an 
existential assertion; e.g., this (that is, the here exist- 
ing) cube is gray, heavy and made of stone. Em- 
pirical judgments have an assertoric character. It 
is so; it might also be otherwise (the cube might be 
red and light and a paper model). Mathematics does 
not rest on experience, on the description of reality. 
Mathematics abstracts from existence, from the real 
character of its model. It neglects the real material 
qualities of the stone or paper, indeed it can even 
investigate in imagination geometrical forms which 
do not exist at all. Nevertheless the following is an 
apodictic statement: A cube has 12 edges, 8 corners 
and 6 sides. It must be so and cannot be otherwise. 
It is an analysis of existence-less perception, of be- 
ing, of essence. Just as geometry is the basis of 
natural science, so analytical psychology (this ex- 
pression seems more advantageous than Husserl’s 
term phenomenology) as a non-empirical analysis of 
the essential experience-structures is the presupposi- 
tion of empirical psychology.—W. Schmied-Kowar 
zik (Frankfurt a. M.). 

1399. Storring, G. Die Frage der geisteswissen- 
schaftlichen und verstehenden Psychologie. Eine 
Streitschrift. (The question of mental-science and 
understanding psychology. A polemical treatise.) 
Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, 1928. 
Pp. 180. Rm. 6.80.—See Il: 559; IIL: 537, 1014.— 
P. Plaut (Berlin). 

1400. Valentine, W. L. A small self-starting 
synchronous motor. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 
495—-496.—A description of a small and inexpensive 
self-starting motor and the various uses to which it 
may be put in the psychological laboratory.—D. LF. 
Johannsen (Clark). 

1401. Wechsler, D. An apparatus for measuring 
reaction times without a chronoscope. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1926, 9, 141-145.—The recording unit con- 
sists of a series of electrical counters so operated 
that the appropriate counter registers only when the 
correct response occurs within the time during which 
the stimulus is maintained. The stimulus is con- 
trolled through electrical contact on the surface of a 
revolving metal cylinder. For measuring reaction 
time, stimulus periods of successively increasing 
length are used, and calculation is made according to 
the method of right and wrong cases.—E. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

[See also abstracts 1462, 1572, 1641, 1731.] 
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1402. Allport, G. W. The eidetic image and the 
after-image. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 418-425. 
—This article is a critical examination of Jaensch’s 
contention that the eidetic image stands midway be- 
tween the after-image and the memory image. The 
alleged affinity between after-images and eidetic im- 
ages is considered with reference to (1) the method 
of discovery of eidetic imagery, (2) the existence of 
negatively colored eidetic images, (3) the localization 
of the eidetic image in space, (4) occasional resem 
blances in behavior of the two types of image, and 
(5) the ease for the “unitary type,” in which no 
after-image is secured. It is concluded that the only 
invariable resemblance between eidetic images and 
after-images is the tendency toward projection into 
space, while the eidetic image differs from the mem- 
ory image only in degree, being completer, livelier 
and more accurate—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1403. Bott, E. A., Brown, G. G., & Cohen, L. H. 
Educability of binocular motor patterns. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1928, 11, 1-16.—This experiment was con- 
ducted simultaneously at Yale and at Toronto with 
practically the same results. Prisms were so ar- 
ranged that the eyes had to diverge vertically in order 
to obtain binocular fusion of a horizontal line on a 
white background. Three values were determined: 
(1) the break threshold, which is the angular distance 
at which fixation is lost as the fields are moved apart; 
(2) the make threshold, which is the angular distance 
at which fusion is obtained as the fields are moved to- 
gether; and (3) the seek threshold, which is the an- 
gular distance at which divergence of the eyes is 
maintained if the fields are moved apart and held 
stationary just beyond the point at which fusion is 
lost. The absolute values and rates of improvement 
with practice for the three thresholds are in the fol- 
lowing ascending order; seek, make, break. The 
break threshold improved to a little over 2 degrees. 
It is thought that the relationship between the three 
thresholds is expressed by the equation B + S = KM. 

M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1404. Brown, G. G. Perception of depth with 
disoriented vision. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 19, 117- 
146.—The field of binocular vision was disoriented 
by a prismatic apparatus, which permitted of any 
degree of disorientation up to 360°. For most of 
the investigation a disorientation of 75° was used. 
One subject wore the apparatus continuously for a 
week, except when the eyes were closed; the other 
four subjects wore it when performing certain man- 
ual-visual exercises. The following conclusions seem 
warranted: (1) disorientation decreases the ability 
to perceive immediate depth; (2) loss of depth varies 
with the amount of disorientation; (3) practice ap- 
pears to improve depth perception, but the evidence 
is not conclusive; (4) adaptation to the experience of 
disoriented vision increases continuously as a result 
of practice —H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 


1405. Brown, J. F. Wher gesehene Geschwindig- 
keiten. (Concerning seen velocity). Psychol. Forsch., 
1927, 10, 84-110.—A given velocity varies phe- 
nomenologically according to the size of the back- 
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ground over which the moving object traverses, and 
according to the complexity of the background. 
Mere distance does not cause variation—W. S. Hu- 
lin (Princeton). 

1406. Burnett, N. C., & Dallenbach, K. M. Heat 
intensity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 484-494.— 
Two heat grills were used, one for each arm. In 
each grill warm and cold stimuli were used to pro- 
duce the sensation of heat. There were four ob- 
servers. Different combinations of warm and cold 
temperatures were used in each grill, and the two 
grills were judged for relative heat intensity by the 
method of paired comparisons. It was found that 
the number of “hotter” judgments varied with the 
size of the interval between the warm and cold stim- 
uli when both intervals in any pair were referred to 
the same standard, but not when they were referred 
to different standards. The distribution of the “ hot- 
ter” reports among the different stimuli indicates 
that the stimulus-value of the different temperatures 
varies with the distance from the physiological zero. 
An equation of the stimulus-differential for heat is 
offered which weights the warm component by the 
constant 3.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1407. Cobb, P. W., & Moss, F. K. The fixational 
pause of the eyes. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 
195.—A rejoinder to Bidwell’s criticism of the orig- 
inal experiment.—W. Valentine (Ohio State). 

1408. Cobb, P. W., & Moss, F. K. The relation 
between extent and contrast in the liminal stimulus 
for vision. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 350-364.— 
The object of this experiment was the discovery of 
the relation between size of a visual object and the 
brightness-ratio (“ contrast”) between the object and 
its background, when absolute brightness and time of 
exposure were kept constant. An equation was 
worked out for this relationship—Z. G. Wever 
(Princeton). 

1409. Dufour, M. Une illusion optique due a4 
Virradiation. (An optical illusion due to irradia- 
tion.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1928, 99, 411—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1410. Forbes, W. T. M. What is white? Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 522-523.—It is pointed out that 
if the dark-adapted eye is exposed to a bright light 
and again darkened, the first after-image is of the 
same hue as the stimulus but of higher saturation. 
Thus a means of detecting a slight mixture of color 
in the stimulus is afforded. By this criterion sky 
light is too blue, sunlight and tungsten electric light 
are too yellow, and light from a blue-glass daylight 
bulb is too green. Light from a white cloud gives an 
after-image free from perceptible hue.—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1411. Foucault, M. La perception des longueurs 
par la peau. (Perception of length by the skin.) 
Année psychol., 1927, 28, 75-97.—Using a solid paste- 
board plate of constant width but varying in length 
from 4 to 20 mm. (4, 8, 12, 16, and 20), the percep- 
tion of length on the three phalanges of the index 
finger was measured. The five subjects were required 
to note the length of the stimulus and, immediately 
following, to indicate on a seale of varying lengths 
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that which seemed most closely to approximate the 
tactual experience. 10 presentations of each length 
were made on each phalanx. The author aimed by 
this method to determine the nature of the experien- 
tial characteristics of the perception of length on the 
skin. The results showed that the per cent of error 
decreased as the distances were increased. The dim- 
inution of error was rapid at first, then slow with a 
tendency to remain constant. A comparison of dis- 
criminations on the three phalanges showed the sec- 
ond to yield less error than the first or third. Sim- 
ilar experiments were carried out on the dorsal and 
palmar sides of the finger; these showed that the 
errors diminish as one passes from the dorsal to the 
palmar side. The greater accuracy of discrimination 
for the second phalanx and for the palmar side of the 
skin is attributed by the author to the greater density 
of sense organs in these regions. Determination of 
the ability to discriminate these lengths with and 
without movement showed that some individuals ben- 
efited by movement while others did not. The author 
concludes, on the basis of the results of this experi- 
ment and certain theoretical considerations, that the 
perception of length on the skin “ comprises a fusion 
or assimilation, with the ensemble of sensations, of 
an image which recapitulates past perceptions.” 
This leads to differences between individual ability to 
discriminate length on the skin—N. L. Munn 
(Clark). 

1412. Francois, M. Contribution a l'étude du 
sens du temps. La température interne comme fac- 
teur de variation de l’appréciation subjective des 
durées. (Contributions to the study of the sense of 
time. Internal temperature as a factor in the varia- 
tion of the subjective appreciation of durations.) 
Année psychol., 1927, 28, 186-204—The author 
wished to determine the effect of changes of internal 
temperature on the discrimination of time intervals. 
Changes in internal temperature were effected by 
means of diathermic currents. The results of sev- 
eral experiments upon different intervals of time and 
different temperatures show that there is an accelera- 
tion of temporal appreciation with an increase in 
internal temperature. In the elaboration of theories 
dealing with the psychology of time this fact should 
be taken into consideration—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1413. Gertz, H. La loi des images formées dans 
le systéme optique. (The law of images formed in 
the optical system.) Acta Ophth., 1928, 6, 216-237. 
—In order to supplement the usual methods of geo- 
metrical optics in deriving the laws of images, the 
author applies to this problem the principle of 
Malus; which is, in turn, based upon the principle 
of Fermat, viz., time of passage of light impulse is a 
minimum. The argument proceeds in terms of the 
time-length of the optical paths between object and 
image. (See also, by same author, “ Nouvelle forme 
simple de la relation fondamentale du systeme op- 
tique,” Acta Ophth., 1927, 5, 346.)—M. L. Reymert 
( Wittenberg). 

1414. Glaze, J. A. Sensitivity to odors and other 
phenomena during a fast. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 
40, 569-575.—This experiment was planned to test 
specifically the fact, incidentally noted in an earlier 
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problem, that sensitivity to odors is increased during 
a fast. A Zwaardemaker olfactometer was used for 
presentation of the 7 odors. There were two sub- 
jects, the author, who fasted 10 days, and a 10-year- 
old boy, who fasted for five days; both were tested 
each day of, and before and after the fast, each of 
the latter periods being equivalent to the length of 
the fast for that subject. Other tests, such as tests 
for steadiness and for memory, were also admin- 
istered before, during, and after the fast. The re- 
sults show that sensitivity to odors is increased dur- 
ing a fast, steadiness is increased, and the most 
pronounced success both on physical and mental tests 
occurs during the post-fast period.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Clark). 

1415. Granit, R. On inhibition in the after-effect 
of seen movement. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 19, 147- 
157.—A drum with alternate black and white bands, 
each 1 em. wide, was used, and reports on the after- 
effects of watching it rotate were obtained from three 
subjects. The effects of varying the distance of the 
drum from the observers and of varying the illumina- 
tion were studied. It was expected that increasing 
the distance of the drum would decrease the duration 
of the after-effect. It was found, however, that the 
after-effect increased with the distance of the drum, 
reaching a maximum when the visual angle was about 
2°-4°. It is suggested that this can best be ex- 
plained by assuming that the after-effect in the rods 
tends to inhibit the after-effect in the cones. If this 
hypothesis holds, it is to be expected that in dark 
adaptation the after-effect would decrease. This wa 
found to be the case—H. Banister (Cambridge, Eng 
land). 

1416. Guilford, J. P. Autokinesis and _ the 
streaming phenomenon. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 
40, 401-417.—Data were gathered from three obser, 
ers to test the eye movement versus the streaming the- 
ory for the explanation of autokinetic sensations. 
Observation showed that the moving spot leaves a 
trail of gray or of a color complementary to that of 
the spot, that there is movement of a film over th 
whole field in a direction opposite to that of the spot, 
and that this film can be seen in various tints drifting 
across the face of the spot. This is not the flowing 
streams of Edridge-Green or of Ferree. The spot 
moves towards and the film away from eye pressures. 
Initial movement of the spot is about as often inward 
as outward. A number of spots in the same field al 
ways move in the same general direction. Evidence 
was found that differential fatigue and recovery of 
extrinsic eye muscles do not determine the direction 
of movement of the spot. Streaming is not the cause 
of the eye pressures in question, because artificial 
streaming set up by a kymograph drum induces pres- 
sures in the same direction rather than in the oppo- 
site direction.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1417. Guthrie, E. R., & Morrill, H. The fusion 
of non-musical intervals. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 
40, 624-625.—The results of Brues’ experiment on 
the fusion of non-musical intervals were confirmed 
by the use of a radically different method. Stern 
yariators were used, 44 intervals from perfect unison 
to an interval beyond the fifth being investigated. 
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372 O’s were asked to rank each pair as pleasant or 
unpleasant, and then the same O’s were asked again 
whether each pair had consonance or dissonance. All 
members of a beginning psychology class, 
unfamiliar with the technical meaning of 
consonance, which was defined in common-sense 
terms. The results are reported in the form of 
curves, where the percent of O’s reporting is plotted 
on the ordinate against the pitch combination on the 
abscissa; the curves for pleasantness and consonance 
agreement, though the probability that 
the pleasantness curve is a chance variant of the 
eurve is 4.2 10°.—D. E. Johannsen 


O’s wert 


and were 


how a high 


consonance 
(Clark). 

Heinonen, O. Entsteht die Schul- und 
Berufsmyopie infolge der Naharbeit, oder gibt es 
andere Faktoren, welche sich an erster Stelle hier- 
bei geltend machen? (Does and vocational 
myopia originate from close work, or are other fac 
influence?) Acta Ophth., 1928, 6, 
Referring to results of his own earlier in- 


‘7 
i4id., 


school 


prime 


vestigations on myopia in Finland (Act. Soc. Med. 
Fennica 927, 9, FEF. 1-2, Finska Lakaresdllsk. 
Han 23, « al.) and to the findings of other 
wo ‘ard to the general increase of myopic 
eyes il nerease in school years, the writer is not 
admit the general conclusion, so often 

lra close work is the cause of myopia. The 
ermissible conclusion from such evidence is 

ia develops rather rapidly during the 


rre ive school years. Whether pupils of institu- 
gher learning would not have developed 
egree of myopia, if they had left off all 


it graduation from the primary school, is 
juestion. To bring some light to bear 
kindred questions about the causal fac- 
two groups of individuals who were 
alike as much as possible, but who 
differed widely in regard to amount of close work and 
chooling, were chosen. Such groups were 

available in the different kinds of normal schools in 
d, having varied entrance requirements in re- 
previous amount of schooling (3 to 4 years 


myopia, 


gard to 


difference \ll individuals of these two groups are 
from similar social strata; they have all chosen the 
same vocation and are of similar age, so that the 


amount of close work before 
511 eases of both sexes 
and results are 


main variant is the 
to the institution. 
(method described ) 


entrance 
examined 


ware 
given in detail in various tables. Group 1 (least 
previous schooling) came out with 13.46% myopia, 
Group with 14.85%. This result, compared also 


with a graph of the probable general increase in my- 
for the ages 9-24, occasions the fol 
lowing conclusion: close work seems not to be the 
dominant etiological factor for the origin of myopia, 
but deeper-lying endogenous factors must be looked 
for. The writer then attacks the problem of the 
bearing of inheritance in a rather novel way, select- 
ing in 20 institutions of learning (1) all pupils who 
are children of sea captains, and comparing these 
with (2) pupils whose fathers were teachers. Here 
social rank, educational standards, ete., of the par- 
The children are of the same de- 


pla Lrequency 


ents are similar. 
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gree of schooling. It is known that sea captains as 
a group show a minimal degree of myopia, while on 
the contrary teachers show a high degree of myopia. 
The greater the difference, then, in myopia frequency 
between these two groups of pupils the less impor- 
tance would have to be ascribed to factors of a non- 
inherited nature, such as close work. The tables 
show: teachers’ children, 18.7% myopia, children of 
sea captains, 10.97% myopia; also, the degree of my- 
opia is much greater for the first group. Since, then, 
close work is not a dominant factor in the origin of 
myopia, but since also the fact remains of the greater 
frequency of near-sightedness in the learned profes- 
sions, the writer offers the following hypothesis: my- 
opia is correlated with one characteristic of positive 
selective value, namely intellectual endowment.—., 
L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 


1419. Hillebrand, F. Kritischer Nachtrag zur 
Lehre von der Objektruhe bei willkiirlichen Blick- 
bewegungen und ihrer Anwendung auf die Strobos- 
kopie. (Critical supplement to the theory of the 
immobility of objects in the case of voluntary eye- 
movements and to its application to stroboscopy.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 104, 129-200.—A paper ed- 
ited posthumously by Franziska Hillebrand, the wife 
of the author. It deals critically with the objections 
of E. Kaila, M. Wertheimer, and F. B. Hofmann to 
Hillebrand’s views. Hillebrand was concerned with 
the problem of “absolute localization,” i.e., the fact 
that the apparent position of an object remains con- 
stant although its corresponding retinal area has 
changed. Hiullebrand holds that the processes under- 
lying absolute localization furnish the key to the ex- 
planation of stroboscopic movement. The fact that 
the perception of visual movement may be elicited by 
presenting an object in temporally and spatially dis- 
continuous positions cannot be explained by the as- 
sumption that the temporal and spatial gaps are so 
small as not to be noticed. Even in case of supra- 
liminal distances the objectively discontinuous event 
is not paralleled by an equally discontinuous process 
of perception. Apparent movement resulting from 
the exposure of two stationary stimuli must be re- 
garded as an “elementary ” phenomenon with respect 
to stroboscopic movement. Only certain successions 
of these elementary phenomena constitute sequences 
which phenomenally represent a substitute for real 
movement. Nevertheless, the explanation of these 
elementary phenomena must be considered basic. 
Thus Hillebrand subsumes the facts of stroboscopic 
movement under those of absolute localization, e.g., 
in explaining absolute localization use is made of the 
fact that apparent movement is not observed in the 
ease of voluntary eye-movements. The stage preced- 
ing such eye-movements is characterized by a dis- 
placement of attention in the field of vision or a dis- 
placement of the “ maximum of distinctness ” which 
results in a loss of places at the one side and a gain 
of places at the other side of the visual field. The 
displacement of the visual field which is effected 
by paying maximal attention to a peripheral ob- 
ject explains how it is possible “that in two suc- 
cessive moments we localize differently with one and 
the same retinal point.” In case an eye-movement is 
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actually performed the point of maximal attention 
becomes the point of fixation. These two points co- 
incide. The displacement of the visual field does not 
affect the “absolute” position of objects; only the 
“relative ” position changes. An object localized in 
the median plane may assume a lateral position, al- 
though we still refer to its median position. The rea- 
son for this is that we are accustomed “uns auf das 
konstant bleibende Sehfeld in der interesselosen Au- 
genstellung zu beziehen. ...” The views developed 
on this basis are defended against Kaila and Hof- 
mann.—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1420. Hulin, W. 8., & Frazier, L. R. Two com- 
parison stimuli with one initial standard in lifted 
weights. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 626-627.— 
This experiment was performed in order to examine 
the possibility that the persistent factor of absolute 
impression might conform to the psychometric func- 
tion. Judgments from three observers were obtained 
on two successive comparison stimuli following a 
single initial standard. Each O first judged a nor- 
mal series of standard and single comparison. In 
the test series the standard was presented and fol- 
lowed by a comparison weight upon which the judg- 
ment was immediately reported, and then directly 
after this judgment the second comparison weight 
was presented and judged, also in terms of the initial 
standard weight. The results show a significant sim- 
ilarity between the psychometric functions of the test 
and normal series for two O’s, while the third shows 
fairly negative results —D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1421. Kleint, H. Reaktionen auf erloschende 
Lichter. (Reactions to the cessation of lights.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 104, 322-337.—The author 
determined the reaction times in reactions to the ap- 
pearance or disappearance of differently shaped 
lights (luminous square, S-shaped figure) under dif- 
ferent conditions. The times in the reactions to the 
cessation of lights were shorter. The results are 
compared with those previously obtained by H. 
Woodrow, G. R. Wells, Léonnard, and others.—H. 
Kliver (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1422. Koffka, K. Beitrage zur Psychologie der 
Gestalt. XVI. Tudor-Hart, B. Studies in trans- 
parency, form and color. (In English.) (Studies 
in the psychology of Gestalt.) Psychol. Forsch., 
1928, 10, 255-298.—In confirmation of Fuch’s ob- 
servations it is found that, in a figure divided into 
two differently colored parts, each part will tend to 
make the other appear the same color as itself, espe- 
cially if the parts are fairly cohesive and inseparabie, 
as in a bisected cirele. In studying the transparency 
of the episcotister it is found that the transparency is 
not of an absolute quality but depends on the bright- 
ness of the background, the figural quality of the 
background, and the brightness of the episcotister it- 
self; also, when the background and the episcotister 
are of equal brightness the latter often becomes in- 
visible—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 

1423. Koffka, K. Beitrige zur Psychologie der 
Gestalt. XVII. Mintz,A. Wher daquidistante Hel- 
ligkeiten. (Studies in the psychology of Gestalt. 
XVII. Concerning equidistant brightnesses.) Psy- 
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chol. Forsch., 1928, 10, 299-357.—In determining the 
difference limens of brightness it is found that the 
mutual influence of figure and ground produces re- 
sults agreeable to Delboeuf’s modification of Weber’s 
law.—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 

1424. Kravkov, 8. W. Uber die Richtung der 
Farbenstransformation. (On the direction of color 
transformation.) Psychol. Forsch., 1927, 10, 20-31. 
—The study of color shift with retinal induction has 
not been studied as much as brightness shift. Krav- 
kov’s method is to use a figure and ground of identi- 
cal color and then to illuminate the figure with a dit 
ferent color, leaving the background natural. The 
observer objectively alters the illumination of the 
ground to match the figure, and also subjectively re 
ports on the nature of the initial apparent difference. 
The field is shifted in the direction of the comple- 
mentary of the illumination directed on the figure. 
W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 


1425. Kucharski, P. Recherches sur l’excitabilite 
auditive en fonction du temps. (Researches on au- 
ditory excitability as a function of duration.) An- 
née psychol., 1927, 28, 1-74.—A telephone receiver in 
circuit with a Monnier rheotome was used to deter- 
mine (1) the variation of the duration of liminal 
stimulation as a function of the intensity of the 
sound stimulus, (2) the variation of characteristic 
durations of excitability as a function of vibration 
frequency, and (3) the variation of apparent audi- 
tory persistency as a function of vibration frequency 
and intensity. The subject’s head was placed in a 
constant position and the telephone receiver was 
placed to the right of and at the same height as the 
right ear. The liminal distance was obtained by 
varying the distance between the stimulus and the 
subject’s ear. Various vibration frequencies were 
used. It was found that “the excitatory processes 
of the auditory apparatus conform to the general law 
of excitability expressing the variation of liminal 
intensity as a function of the duration of the stimu- 
lus.” The results for 1000 dv. were in conformity 
with the results established by Hoorweg-Weiss and 
Lapicque for the electrical excitation of motor nerves 
and the results of Blondel and Rey and Piéron for 
luminous excitation. The number of mechanical vi- 
brations was found to be influential in auditory ex- 
citation. With regard to auditory persistency it was 
found that “sounds of 200 and 1000 dv. interrupted 
at maximal frequency, i.e., so that one complete vi- 
bration was followed by an empty interval of the 
same period, far from giving place to fusion of indi- 
vidual pulsations, present the character of apparent 
discontinuity; under these conditions, while the num- 
ber of active periods may be reduced by half, the 
discontinued sounds maintain the same tonal pitch as 
had the sounds produced by uninterrupted vibratory 
rates.” There is a long historical section and an ex- 
tended theoretical discussion.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


1426. Lefron, G. Contribution a l'étude de l’acu- 
ité visuelle chez les noirs. (A contribution to the 
study of visual acuity in negroes.) Bull. et mém. 
Soc. @anthrop., 1927, 8, 254-257.—The author at- 
tacks the assertion of certain authors who declare 
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that negroes neither see or hear better than white 
people do, but that they are only better accustomed 
to pereeive objects or sounds in their own country. 
Having had to employ some negroes for work with 
microscopes, the author found a special adaptation 
in resistance to visual fatigue. He testified also to 
a peculiar fact: contrary to the case with white peo- 
ple, the negro can detect Spirochaeta in a fresh state. 
This is similar to Basler’s data on visual acuity in 
savages, who were from 2 to 10 times more sensitive 
than white people in distinguishing movement of two 
lines. That was what was found in the detection of 
the spirochaetes. The negro was immediately struck 
by the mobility of the spirochaetes as they shifted 
about in the interior of the preparation. Further- 
more, if the eye of the negro is examined anatomi- 
cally, it is found to be different from ours. It is 
stimulated much less quickly by light, and the negro 
ean fixate for a long time without fatigue various 
points in space, a fact which is related to the special 
skill which he manifests in microscopic work.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1427. McConnell, R. F. Visual movement under 
simultaneous excitations with initial and terminal 
overlap. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 227-246.— 
Unhke the usual setting for aparent visual move- 
ment, which is the exposure of two stimuli separated 
by a temporal interval, this experiment involved Hig- 
ginson’s procedure of simultaneous presentation with 


initial or terminal overlap. That is, one line was ex- 


posed and maintained, and after a time (the time 
varied from 7.5 to 142.5 o) a second line a certain 
distance away was also exposed, and then, after 67.5 
go, the two exposures were simultaneously discontin- 
ued; this is “initial overlap.” Or, the two lines 
came on simultaneously, but one was maintained for 
1 longer time; this is “ terminal overlap.” In either 
case, movement was reported, though initial overlap 
was the more favorable condition. The greater the 
amount of overlap, the greater the number of reports 
of movement, in a given number of trials; hence it 


is concluded that the perception of movement is a 
function of the increase in the temporal variation of 
one of the stimuli.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 

1428. Nyberg, N. Zum Aufbau des Farbenkor- 
pers im Raume aller Lichtempfindungen. (On the 
construction of the color solid in the space of all light 
sensations.) Zsch. f. Physik, 1928, 52, 406-419.— 
The author gives within the Helmholtzian space of 
all light sensations a construction of the pigment- 
color solid, the form of which depends essentially on 
the spectral composition of the illumination. The 
construction is independent of any physiological hy- 
pothesis whatsoever. The treatment permits a math- 
ematically grounded, eritical review of the Ostwald 
color theory to be made, and offers a new theory 
along the lines of the work of H. Grassmann and H. 
von Helmholtz.—N. Nyberg. 

1429. Pattie, F. A., Jr. Photographs in comple- 
mentary colors for the demonstration of negative 
after-images. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 496-497. 
—Agfa Color Plates of the mosaic-sereen type were 
used to demonstrate to classes the mixture of two eol- 
ors by juxtaposition of small particles and the pro- 
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duction of all color sensations by the mixture of three 
components. By special treatment a _ transparent 
plate can be obtained, which, if looked at against a 
strong light background, will give a negative after- 
image showing the object in its natural colors. The 
granular structure of the plates can be seen by pro- 
jection on a screen or by examination with a hand 
lens.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1430. Pendleton,C.R. Thecold receptor. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 353-371.—The von Frey theory 
of receptors for the four modalities of sensitivity of 
the skin was tested by the best histological technique 
available. No Golgi-Mazzoni end-bulbs were found 
in autopsies of hairy parts of the skin, nor in biop- 
sies of hairless parts containing cold spots. The 
depth of the cold receptors was determined by meas- 
uring the limens for the same cold spot before and 
after a layer of skin of known thickness had been 
pared off. The measurements indicated that the cold 
receptors lie in the stratum malpighi. If the Golgi- 
Mazzoni end-bulbs lie at the juncture of the corium 
and the tela subeutania, as Ruffini contends, or in 
the dermie papillae, as Dogiel reports, they are 
deeper than the caleulated position of the cold re- 
ceptors. The stratum malpighi is known to contain 
free nerve endings and the hederiform nerve endings 
of Ranvier. These latter are found only in mammals 
and may be the cold receptors. No evidence in this 
study supports Hagggqvist’s findings of smooth mus- 
ele fibers under the cold spots—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1431. Quercy, P. Remarques sur les images con- 
sécutives. Leur pouvoir hallucinogéne. Auto-ob- 
servation. (Remarks concerning consecutive images. 
Their hallucinatory power. Self-observation.) An- 
née psychol., 1927, 28, 127-139.—Observations on the 
color and evolution of consecutive images, consecu- 
tive images of colored lights, multiple and simultane- 
ous after-images, conflict between the after-image and 
perception, contrast in after-images, the morphologi- 
cal complexity, and the relief of after-images, are 
presented. The author states that “consecutive im- 
ages and hallucinations have like colors and suggest 
the same impressions of complexity, of richness, of 
beauty, and of geometrical precision.”—N. L. Munn 
(Clark). 

1432. Rexroad, C. N. Eye-movements and visual 
after-images. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 426-433. 
—It was found that, if an observer fixated a point at 
one side of a large light spot and the spot was then 
turned off, the after-image appeared to float away 
from the point of fixation. By testing fixation after 
some seconds it was found that eye movement had oc- 
curred in the direction of the apparent movement of 
the image. If eye movements were set up in the op- 
posite direction before the image appeared its ap- 
pearance would be delayed, and if after the image 
appeared it would be abolished during the movement. 
It is suggested that the visual image consists largely 
of tension in the recti muscles—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1433. Richardson, L. F. Thresholds when sensa- 
tion is regarded as quantitative. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1928, 19, 158-166.—Diseussing results of two experi- 
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ments on double touch, Richardson shows that the 
best representation of the thresholds in cases where 
the beginning of sensation is confused by a vagueness 
or uncertainty is to be got from the regression curve 
giving mean sensation as a function of stimulus.—H. 
Banister (Cambridge, England). 

1434. Ruckmick, C. A. Auditory sensations and 
related phenomena. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 81-99. 
—656 titles are reviewed. A large part of the litera- 
ture is theoretical, involving continued attacks on the 
Young-Helmholtz theory and renewed speculation in 
the light of recent developments in neurology. New 
types of apparatus, particularly the vacuum tube 
oscillator, make possible accurate control of stimuli, 
and have led to exact measurements of discrimination 
in intensity, pitch and volume. Tests of musical ca- 
pacity are being actively developed along with re- 
searches on perception of musical intervals and 
rhythm. Problems of vocalization are receiving at- 
tention with reference both to musical sounds and to 
language expression.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1435. Shen, E. An analysis of eye movement in 
the reading of Chinese. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 
10, 158-183.—Further results using a previously de- 
seribed photographie technique. 13 Chinese students 
read 12 selections of specially aligned Chinese sym- 
bols, both vertically and horizontally. The results 
are based on 111 clear photographs out of 156 taken. 
An average of 15 pauses per line (all lines 64g inches 
long) were made reading vertically and 18.3 horizon- 
tally, with considerable individual variation. Gen- 
eral lack of adjustment at the beginning of a selec- 
tion results in more than the average number of 
pauses in the first line (1.9 more vertically and 1.5 
more horizontally). By interrupting a beam re- 
flected from the cornea, measures were made on the 
duration of the fixation-pause. (The time for eye 
movement, including the long one from the end of 
one line to the beginning of the next, is only about 
5% of the total reading time, therefore insignificant.) 
The pauses require 0.3 see. on the average and are 
about 0.01 see. longer in vertical reading. Pauses at 
the beginning of a line average 0.2 sec. when fol- 
lowed by regressive movements, but over 0.3 see. 
when not followed by these movements. Other posi- 
tions in the line do not exhibit this effect. Of greater 
importance is the number of refixations. They occut 
1 to every 9 pauses vertically and 1 to every 6 hori- 
zontally. That reading Chinese symbols vertically 
compares favorably with horizontal reading is not 
alone due to habit. The supposed advantages of 
horizontal alignment are probably overstated. Such 
factors as the greater horizontal range of the visual 
field may reduce reading efficiency. In view of the 
modern movement in China to change from vertical 
alignment to horizontal, the problem becomes increas- 
ingly important.—W. Valentine (Ohio State). 

1436. Sloan, L. L. Vision: (value, chroma, and 
hue). Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 99-136.—40 titles 
for the years 1922-1925 inclusive are reviewed under 
the topics: value, chroma, hue, and colorimetry. 
Much work has been done on the luminosity values 
of different wave lengths, and some on the threshold 
values. Methods of measuring the electric response 
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of the retina without excision of the eye are de- 
scribed. Several investigators have studied chro- 
matic thresholds. Work is reported on wave length 
discrimination, extent of the yellow zone in the spec- 
trum, and wave lengths of complementary colors. 
Most of the literature on colorimetry is concerned 
with standardization of units and nomenclature, and 
with methods of conversion of data—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1437. Spencer, L. T. The concept of the thresh- 
old and Heymans’ law of inhibition. I. Correla- 
tion between the usual threshold and Heymans’ co- 
efficient of inhibition in binocular vision. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1928, 11, 88-97.—Heymans’ hypothesis 
stating that the simple threshold is almost wholly if 
not exclusively due to the continuous inhibitory in- 
fluences in the external and intraorganic environment 
is deseribed and his data are presented. His argu- 
ment, that the proportionality between the sensitivity 
to the effects of inhibition and the factors determin- 
ing the simple threshold points to identity of the two, 
is given in detail. Spencer presents data in whick 
there is a correlation of .907 between the coefficients 
of inhibition and the values of the thresholds in light 
units. Best prediction is obtained for both Spencer’s 
and Heymans’ results when a regression equation 
with a constant term is used. The theoretical aspects 
of the constant term are discussed. Several unveri- 
fied assumptions are indicated which may be experi- 
mentally verified—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

1438. Spencer, L. T., & Cohen, L. H. The con- 
cept of the threshold and Heymans’ law of inhibi- 
tion. II. Correlation of the visual threshold and 
Heymans’ coefficient of inhibition in a single indi- 
vidual with uniocular vision. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1928, 11, 194-201.—The present study extends the 
existing data on Heymans’ generalization to include 
the ease where the threshold stimulus falls upon one 
eye and the inhibitory stimulus falls on the other. 
New correlations between the threshold and suscepti- 
bility to inhibition in vision are reported. These cor- 
relations are of the order of .955 and .968 over a 
testing period of 50 days. The correlation for the 
first 25 days is .922, and for the second 25 days, .992. 
This seems to indicate a practice effect. There are 
great variations in the value of the threshold from 
day to day. A constant term again appears in the 
regression equations and is considered significant.— 
C. H. Graham (Clark). 

1439. Strauss, H. Untersuchungen iiber das Er- 
loschen und Herausspringen von Gestalten. (Re- 
searches on the obliteration and the appearance of 
configurations.) Psychol. Forsch., 1927, 10, 57-83. 
—Strauss presents an elaborate graphic demonstra- 
tion of the limens for the appearance or disappear- 
ance of configurations within aggregations of lines. 
—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 

1440. Thelin, E. Perception of relative visual 
motion. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 321-349.— 
The experiment dealt with the perception of move- 
ment of two lights exposed in a darkroom. Both 
lights were moved, in the same or in opposite diree- 
tions, or only one light was moved, and the subject’s 
accuracy in reporting the nature of the movement 
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was determined. Relative intensity of the two lights 
was found to be an important factor; the less intense 
light was the more mobile. Fixation and position 
were found to make a difference, but absolute inten- 
sity, practice, and knowledge had but slight influence. 

FE. G. Wever (Princeton). 

1441. Travis, R. C. The effect upon dark adapta- 
tion and visual periodicity of atropin and homatro- 
pin. J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 348-357.—Dilata- 
tion of the pupils by atropin and hematropin has 


yA 


little or no effect on the dark-adaptation of the eye, 


other than making the process a little more pro- 
longed. The iris plays, if any, a minor part in the 
visual phenomenon resembling refractory phase.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


1442. Trimble, O. C. A discrete impulse tech- 
nique in sound localization. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 
19, 167-179.—This paper consists of extracts from 
the paper published in Psychol. Monog., 1928, 38, 
172-225.—H. Banister (Cambridge, England). 
1443. Wever, E. G., & Truman, 8. R. The course 
of the auditory threshold in the presence of a tonal 


background. J. Exper. Psychol., 1928, 11, 98-112. 


Using as a constant source of sound for the back- 
rround-tone a tuning-fork oscillator, and for the fig- 
ural tone a modified audio-oscillator, the authors 
studied the modifications produced in the figural tone 
vhen the background-tone was used. The results 

ow that the auditory threshold is raised when a sec- 
ond constant tone is introduced into the auditory field. 
Immediately, however, the threshold begins to decline. 
Sensitivity has reached equilibrium after about 2 
nutes. The lowering of the threshold seems to be 

1e to some factor which operates automatically. 
Change in attention and auditory fatigue are men- 


likely factors. Evidence seems to point to 

that the figure-ground relationship holds in 
reeption.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

1444. Young, P. T. Classroom demonstration of 

double images. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 497.— 


By fixating a point on a horizontal line extending 

away from the observer just below the plane of the 

eyes, the illusion of two lines crossing can be ob- 
ned.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


1445. Zigler, M. J.. & Ward, K. Qualitative dif- 
ferences between binocular and uniocular impres- 
sions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 467-475.—The 
problem was to investigate the observable differences 
between binocular and uniocular vision. In a pre- 
liminary experiment performed in daylight differ- 
ences in the brightness and chroma observed uni- 
oculariy and binocularly were reported. In the main 
experiment O was seated at an oculist’s amblyoscope 
in a dark room. 15 pairs of colored stimuli were 
presented; they consisted of 8 uniformly colored and 
7 variegated squares, cut from viscoloid sheeting and 
illuminated by a 100-watt daylight mazda lamp. O 
looked through the transparent colors at a neutral 
grey background. A shutter in front of one eye, 
operated by E, was used to make the shift from uni- 
ocular to binocular vision. The exposure period was 
15 seconds, the shutter being opened (or closed) at 
the end of 7 seconds. Changes in brightness, satura- 
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tion, localization, distance, perspective and objec- 
tivity, surface appearance and transparency were 
reported, the brightness change being the most out- 
standing point of distinction between uniocular and 
binocular observation, though saturation differences, 
particularly for colors of high chroma, is also im- 
portant. In conclusion the authors remark that uni- 
ocular observation appears to be an intermediate and 
incomplete step in the development of a perception. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 1378, 1390, 1586.] 
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1446. Fernberger, 8. W. False suggestion and 
the Piderit model. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 
562-568.—This article, the fourth in a series of stud- 
ies of the Piderit model of emotional expression, re- 
ports results from an experiment in which the six 
Piderit models used were named and analyzed falsely, 
i.e., the names given were those of emotions other 
than that which the model was supposed to represent. 
Three of these false suggestions belonged in the same 
emotional group and three belonged in a different 
emotional series. In both eases the validity of the 
“eorrect ” judgments was considerably improved by 
the suggestion. In conclusion it is pointed out that 
the correct judgment of the emotional states of others 
is more dependent on the social situation which is the 
stimulus than on the expression itself—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 

1447. Janet, P. De l’angoisse a l’extase. Etude 
sur les croyances et les sentiments. Les sentiments 
fondamentaux. (From anxiety to ecstasy. A study 
of beliefs and feelings. The fundamental feelings.) 
Travaux du laboratoire de la Salpétriére (10éme 
série). Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 697. 80 fr.—The 
author’s plan in this book is to codrdinate most of his 
former works on feelings. In the first part he en- 
deavors to state the problem by recalling the various 
conceptions of the feelings (the apparent character- 
istics, the philosophical psychology of the feelings, 
the periphery theory and its criticisms, and the prag- 
matic theory). He then analyzes a feeling which is 
often expressed by patients in a state of depression, 
which he calls the feeling of emptiness. This feeling 
of emptiness depends on the suppression of the host 
of secondary acts which ordinarily accompany a nor- 
mal act. It is probable that the inverse phenomenon, 
the development of these secondary acts, ought to 
play a part in normal feelings, and it is thus that the 
feeling of the value of things, the feeling of horror 
or disgust, ought to include particular actions which 
have been superadded io perception and to the pri- 
mary action. The second part considers the four ele- 
mentary feelings: (1) effort (the feelings of force 
and effort, agitation in passion, unrest, ennui, obses- 
sion, feeling and the guidance of effort, exaggeration 
of its reactions); (2) fatigue (morose states and 
states of fatigue, the idea of devalorization, the nar- 
rowing of the mind, the reaction of restraint and the 
exaggeration of this reaction); (3) sadness (melan- 
choly states and sadness, melancholy behavior, the 
reaction of failure, and the evolution of anxiety); 
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and (4) joy (the states of elation in relation to joy, 
the triumph reaction, the action in states of merri- 
ment, the conditions of states of elation). These 
feelings include easily recognized and well organized 
forms of behavior which serve to regulate action. 
They are exaggerated, but they exist in normal man. 
Along with these feelings are other phenomena which 
do not depend on externally determined stimulation, 
which are modifications of actions, and which resem- 
ble the feelings. The third part of the work contains 
studies of certain secondary forms of feelings: (1) 
emotions (the problems of emotions, the disorganiza- 
tion reaction, stimuli and the consciousness of emo- 
tion, emotivity); (2) states of happiness (the state 
and problem of happiness, interpretation, introver- 
sion, thought and its réle in introversion, the feeling 
of sadness and the reaction of triumph in introver- 
sion); and (3) evolution of the feelings (the regula- 
tion of action, anatomical localization of the feelings, 
the development of the feelings, their succession, their 
evolution in a religious insane person). There is no 
bibliography at the end of the work, but there is a 
large alphabetical index of authors cited, and bibli- 
ographical references are given at the bottom of the 
pages.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1448. Wechsler, D., & Jones, H. E. A study of 
emotional specificity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 
600-606.—Using the psychogalvanic technique, the 
authors approached this study of emotional speci- 
ficity through an analysis of self-correlations and 
inter-correlations of the psychogalvanic responses to 
different emotionally stimulating conditions. The re- 
sults show that correlations between psychogalvanic 
reflex deflections can be classified into three distinct 
groups. Self-correlations between repeated stimuli 
(e.g., two identical sounds) give an average of 0.76. 
Inter-correlations between stimuli imposing similar 
tasks (eg., associations to two words) average 0.50. 
Dissimilar stimuli (e.g., a loud sound vs. an associa- 
tion word) yield very low coefficients, averaging 0.22. 
—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

1449. Young, P. T. Studies in affective psychol- 
ogy. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 372-400.—This 
was an attempt to eliminate the “human form of 
verbal report” in the study of affective psychology 
by means of an approach through animal behavior. 
The preferences of three white rats for four kinds of 
grain—corn, wheat, oats, and barley—were observed 
under standard conditions. All the rats preferred 
corn or wheat to oats or barley. Other preferences 
were not so consistent. Size of grain was found to 
have little effect, and the position factor was con- 


trolled. The criterion of preference was quite ob- 
jective. An improved apparatus for future work is 
described. Affect accompanying conflict of move- 


ment was studied in 4 human subjects. The subjects 
were trained to swing one or the other leg forward or 
backward, depending upon which of four lights was 
flashed. Then two lights were flashed together, call- 
ing for a forward and backward swing of the same 
leg at the same time. Two of the observers reported 
an unpleasant affect and two reported amusement. 
It is suggested that amusements marks a release from 
conflict. With habituation the observers interpreted 
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the conflict signal as a sign for no movement, and the 
affect disappeared.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 1604, 1659, 1671.] 
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1450. Boring, E. G. Demonstrational experiments 
in memory. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 513-514.— 
Different lists of nonsense and meaningful material 
printed on cards were repeated by the class and the 
lecturer together for the desired number of times at 
the rate of about one a second. In spite of the 
crudity of the method, appreciable differences were 
shown for different distributions of repetitions and 
for different types of content.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1451. Castinel, R. Les mathématiques sont-elles 
des chaines pour la pensée? (ls mathematics the 
warp for thought?) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 211- 
214.—The demonstration of a theorem appeals espe- 
cially to analytic reasoning; the solving of problems 
develops especially synthetic reasoning. Mathe- 
matics, far from being the negation of all thought, 
compels us to reflect, to combine the principles and 
mathematical elements contained in memory in order 
to express them afterwards in new truths which are 
not evident in themselves but which can be in turn 
the point of departure for new discoveries and con 
clusions.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1452. Dwelshauvers, G. Recherches expérimen- 
tales sur la pensée implicite. (Experimental re- 
searches in implicit thinking.) Rev. de phil., 1928, 
28, 217-255.—Implicit thinking is thinking turned 
inward, turned on itself. It is a transitory state, a 
thought as a whole, which before being completely 
realized, before being expressed, passes through in- 
termediary stages. The author has endeavored to 
subject the facts of implicit thinking to experi- 
mental study. In order to do this, he presented the 
subject with pairs of words in series, and asked him 
whether these pairs of words aroused a feeling of 
accord or discord preliminary to all analysis, the 
feeling constituting a simple and clear case of im 
plicit thinking. Next came the subject’s report on 
his introspection. The subject was asked whether he 
thought that, at the moment of his reaction, his think 
ing (accord or discord between the two presented 
terms) was implicit, that is to say, anterior to all 
formulated judgment, or explicit. Then he reported 
whether he had verified after his response the exact- 
ness of his first impression. And in the third place, 
he was asked whether the presented terms had 
aroused any images or affective states. The author 
found that implicit thinking was present in all his 
subjects in the same manner, and that the differences 
between his subjects did not begin to appear until 
they had passed to the images and the affective note 
which accompanied the reaction—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1453. Gundlach, R., Rothschild, D. A., & Young, 
P. T. A test and analysis of “set.” J. Exper. Psy- 
chol., 1927, 10, 247-280.—This experiment deals with 
the capacity usually called “ memory span,” “ range 
of apprehension,” ete., and the numerical results are 
comparable with previous work in the field. The 
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writers object, however, to the use of the earlier ex- 
pressions, and prefer the term In the main 
experiments a number of lights were flashed succes- 
sively, and the subject was required, after the pres- 
entation, to point to the lights in the proper order. 
In different tests the number of lights flashed varied 
Children and adults were used as sub- 


set. 


from 2 to 9. 
jects. Accuracy of response was found to increase 
with age and with practice and to decrease with speed 


An analysis of the functional proc- 


ot presentation. 
Wever (Prince- 


involved was attempted. E. G. 

1454. Hector, J. Les structures mentales. (Men- 
al structures.) Rev. de phil., 1928, 28, 255-321.— 
The author presented three series of experiments to 
his subjects. In the first series he presented some of 
Wulff’s designs, illuminated in a dark room during a 
time varving from 5 to 10 seconds according to the 
firure The subject left the dark room, reproduced 
the presented design, and responded to a question- 
naire The for the second were frag- 
ments of the figures in the first. The subject had to 
fragment which he had seen and complete 


models series 


ara he 

t if he eould. In the third series the subject had to 
copy the presented model. In the first series it was 
possible to follow the applications of the law of 


I 


chematization and of regularization in regard to the 
various elements and the Forgetting went 
from quantitative elements to the whole form. In the 
econd series the author showed the moderate and 
influence of the fragment on the quantita- 


wholes. 


ral Lor 

tive elements, its influence on the representation of 
he rm, and its réle in calling out the whole. In 
he third series it was seen that very rarely was the 
opy of the presented model exact. It is governed 
by the law of schematization and by the individual 


course of making the nu- 
ous reproductions. It was clearly demonstrated 
true form of the whole, when it had been 


eontracted in the 


' i t 

propounded to the subject, sometimes became domi- 
nant to the detriment of a habitual error in forma- 
ion, and sometimes gave way to this error. Ap- 
parently, in short, each figure had at first sight a 
vague aspect of the whole which was found even in 
the reproductions of the fragments. This aspect of 


the whole is carried over positively and concretely in 
our visual images, negatively and vaguely in our im- 
pressions. Then it is necessary to arrange the figure 
translating it into automatic forms which may be 
always at hand. The form can now have, besides a 
visual and affeetive version, a third version, intellec- 
tual and non-perceptional, which must itself appear 
form either in affective conduct of a nuance 
the first or in internal or external 
peech. Thus it is quite a complex psychology which 
accompanies the presentation of a form. This form 
be entirely ours until, as a result of repe 
automatic.—Math. H. Piéron 
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1455. Hovey, H. B. Effects of general distraction 
on the higher thought processes. Amer. J. Psychol., 
40, 585-591.—The problems here investigated 
were: (1) effects of distraction on certain higher 
tal processes; (2) the relationship between sus- 
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mer! 
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ceptibility to distraction and intelligence as measured 
by the Army Alpha; (3) individual differences in 
ability to overcome distraction; (4) how much dis- 
traction affects the reliability of a mental test. The 
subjects were all sophomores in general psychology, 
the experimental group consisting of 171 and the 
control of 123 8’s. Six tests of Army Alpha were 
given under normal conditions to both groups, while 
the same six tests of another form were given under 
distraction to the experimental and under normal 
conditions to the control group. The distractors 
used were noises, lights, phonograph, whistles, stu- 
dents performing stunts, ete. They were presented 
both simultaneously and successively. The results 
showed an inerease in the mean test score for the 
control group of 6.4 points, and for the experi- 
mental group of 10.1, and the variability of the 
amount of improvement under distraction was less 
than under normal conditions. Hence, it is coneluded 
that higher mental processes are comparatively un- 
impeded by distraction, that intelligence is not re- 
lated to susceptibility to distraction, there are no 
individual differences in susceptibility to distraction, 
and the true mental ability is more nearly approxi- 
mated under distraction than under standard condi- 
tions, 1.e., the reliability of the test is improved under 
distraction conditions.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
1456. Jones, H. E., & Wechsler, D. Galvano- 
metric technique in studies of association. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 607-612.—In this report the 
concerned with the effect of alterations 
in the schedule of stimuli, and the influence of se- 
quence and temporal position in the series. The 
stimuli were a series of association words presented 
in regular order to half the subjects and in reverse 
order to the other half of the subjects. The gal- 
vanometric technique was used to measure responses. 
The extent of the response to a word when presented 
in one temporal arrangement was correlated with 
the extent of the response when presented in reverse 
sequence. The results point to the fact that the 
psychogalvanic response varies with temporal posi- 
tion of the stimulus. The importance of position is 
greater with “non-critical” than with “ critical” 
words; stimuli connected with complexes yield reac- 
tions of considerable uniformity, regardless of where 
they occur. If different S’s are to be compared, the 
schedule of presentation can be varied only within 
very narrow limits. The median deflection values 
for all 16 words are closely similar to the results ob- 
tained by Whateley Smith—C. H. Graham (Clark). 
1457. McGeoch, J. A. The influence of sex and age 
upon the ability to report. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 
40, 458-466.—The ability to report of a large number 
of children was tested with the Binet object-eard, a 
picture, and an event. It was found that ability to 
report in both the narrative and the interrogatory 
forms increases for all three kinds of material be- 
tween the ages 9 and 14. Differences between suc- 
cessive age levels are small and unreliable, but eumu- 
late into significant totals. Event reports show most 
age increase, picture reports show less, and object- 
eard reports least. Girls exeel boys slightly on pic- 
ture reports and slightly more on event reports. 
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Object-card reports show no consistent differentia- 
tion. Assurance does not vary regularly with either 
age or sex.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1458. McGeoch, J. A. The relation between dif- 
ferent measures of ability to report. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1928, 40, 592-595.—In order to evaluate 
the work on the psychology of testimony, the rela- 
tion between different methods of reporting, both on 
the same and on different kinds of material, was in- 
vestigated. The product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation between the narrative and interrogatory 
forms of report on the Binet object-card, a picture, 
and an event were computed. The coefficients be- 
tween the two methods for items right are all posi- 
tive and show an increasing order of size for picture, 
object-card and event. The correlations between the 
two methods for items wrong are also positive, but 
much smaller, and indicate a negligible relationship. 
Correlating the different groups of material reported 
by the same method, it is shown that between the 
object-ceard and picture reported by the narrative 
method there is a positive and moderately high re- 
lationship; between object-card and event, correla- 
tions are low but positive, while between picture 
and event the relation is higher than in any other 
group. For the interrogatory method the correla- 
tions are positive, but low. In conclusion the author 
states that the ability to report seems to be largely 
a function of the material upon which the report is 
made and of the method of making the report. Par- 
tialling out the intelligence factor lowers the co- 
efficients somewhat, but leaves their ranking the 
same; hence, in evaluating the results of age and sex 
differences in experiments on testimony, this spe- 
cifieity of report ability both as to method and ma- 
terial must be taken into account.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Clark). 

1459. McGeoch, J. A. Intelligence and the abil- 
ity to report. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 596-599. 
—Using three types of material, picture, object-card 
and event, the coefficients of correlation between the 
items right on the interrogatory and intelligence are 
computed; all are positive and high enough to indi- 
cate a definite relationship. If the mean of all ages 
is taken to represent the central tendency, the dif- 
ferent materials yield correlations with intelligence 
in inereasing order, thus: event, picture, object-card. 
With the exception of the event, the interrogatory 
yields a higher correlation than does the narrative. 
Attestation is not correlated with intelligence. Errors 
show no significant relation with intelligence by the 
narrative method; interrogatory errors are corre- 
lated with intelligence negatively and to a low or 
moderate degree; the amount of relationship is a 
function of the material involved.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Clark). 

1460. Orata, P. T. The theory of identical ele- 
ments, being a critique of Thorndike’s theory of 
identical elements and a re-interpretation of the 
problem of transfer of training. Columbus, 0O.: 
Ohio State Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. xi-+- 204.—The 
present tendency in education is to find no such thing 
as transfer of training, save to those functions which 
are identical; hence, educators urge that a child 
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should be specifically trained to make only those 
reactions which he will later need. Orata attempts 
to prove that this view is unwarranted from several 
standpoints: (1) to say transfer takes place through 
identical elements is merely to say that it does occur, 
but te offer no explanation; (2) the experimental 
evidence in support of the theory is inconclusive; (3) 
the theory is based on psychic atomism and mecha- 
nism, which is as untrue as it is impractical; and (4) 
educationally the theory leads us back to the “ ap- 
prenticeship system” which is incompatible with 
the “ democratic ideal.” In the re-interpretation of 
the problem of transfer of training “ we have taken 
a view of mind, intelligence, and transfer which is 
consistent with observable facts of behavior and at 
the same time compatible with the democratic ideal 
of education.” Transfer is defined as the “ exten- 
sion and application of meanings to new problems 
and situations”; the element of adaptation consti- 
tutes the core of the problem. The first part of the 
monograph is a criticism and evaluation of the 
theory of identical elements and the methods of 
studying the problems of transfer of training ex- 
perimentally. Part II is a re-interpretation of the 
problem of transfer of training, attempted from a 
new view of mind and intelligence. There are two 
kinds of behavior, corresponding to two kinds of 
environment: (1) automatic, reflex, or mechanical 
habit in response to an unchanging environment, and 
(2) intelligent behavior in a meaningful and highly 
modifiable situation. In the problem of transfer we 
are concerned with the second type; habits are con- 
trolled and directed by meanings. The amount of 
transfer depends on the extent to which meanings 
are identified and applied. Applied to education 
this means that to facilitate transfer, education must 
be a process of equipping an individual with concepts 
which are rich in meanings, so that he ean apply 
them in meeting various life situations —D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 


1461. Vélinsky, St. La certitude associative. 
La base de la psychologie de l’apprentissage. (As- 
sociative certainty. The basis of the psychology of 
learning.) Année psychol., 1927, 28, 140—185.—The 
author substitutes for the term “force of associa 
tion” that of “ associative certainty.” A number of 
experiments were undertaken to determine the influ- 
ence of the interval between repetitions on memo- 
rization and associative certainty, and it was found 
that as the length of the interval increases the num- 
ber of repetitions for learning increases also. The 
number of interpolated units had little influence. 
The method was to present series of arithmetical 
ealeulations similar to the following: 27 x 49 = 845. 
The products were arbitrary. It was hoped, by using 
such data, to get away from habitual forms of as- 
sociation. Each series was composed of products 
which were to be associated with specific arithmetical 
statements, but these were separated by intervals of 
varying length in which indifferent products ap- 
peared. The indifferent products appeared only 
once, hence they could not be learned. Many con- 
trols in which the interval remained constant while 
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the interpolated material varied, and vice versa, were 
used.—V. L. Munn (Clark). 

1462. Verwoerd, H. F. Effects of fatigue on the 
distribution of attention. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 
12, 595-601.—15 observers were required to react 15 
Piorkowski’s 


to 25 minutes on a modification of 
“ Attention- and Fatigue-meter.” Three kinds of 
effects of fatigue on the distribution of attention 


were obtained: (1) the total distribution of attention 
becomes less though it may remain as even as before; 
(2) the distribution becomes less even though the 
total height of performance may remain the same; 
(3) the range of distribution becomes narrowed 
though the height of performance may be maintained. 
The author does not recommend this method for 
studies involving sustained distribution of attention. 

-M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1463. Whittemore, I. C. The competitive con- 
sciousness. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 17-33. 

17 Harvard and Radcliffe students copied passages 
from a newspaper with rubber letter-stamps. Some- 
times they were told to compete and sometimes they 
were directed not to do so. Introspections were some- 
n at the end of the regular hour trial; at 


times giv 

other times the subjects were interrupted with or 
without warning and asked questions. At first, they 
either tried to build up their own speed and quality 
for future competition or to discover their relative 
ability, in order to compete with the subject nearest 


Competition is more often with 


their own ability. 
Auto- 


dividual than with the group as a whole. 


an in 


competition played a large part with all the sub- 
jects and was primary with some. Competitive spirit 
usually dies out. It is sometimes carried over to 


non-competitive periods, but caused no rise in pro- 

ductivity. The proportion of irrelevant ideas re- 

in the introspections was higher in the com- 
periods. There was some evidence found 

for physiological changes during competition.—WM. B. 
Vitchell (Radcliffe). 

[See also abstracts 1511, 1518, 1520, 1554, 1561, 

1718, 1728, 1742.] 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 

A. Methoden der Reflexprifung 
beim Menschen. (Methods of testing reflexes in 
man.) Hand. d. biol. Arbeits. (Abderhalden, ed.), 
1927. Abt. V, Heft 5.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1465. Forbes, A., & Baird, P. C., Jr. The effect 
of the interval following decerebration on the re- 
sults of low spinal transection. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1929, 87, 527-531.—Forbes, Cobb and Cattell studied 
the single responses in the decerebrate cat before and 
after spinal transection, the latter operation falling 
two to six hours after that of decerebration. They 
found an increase in the magnitude of responses 
within a minute after spinal transection and addi- 
tional increase in the size of the responses three to 
four minutes after this operation. In the present 
study, Forbes and Baird reduced the interval be- 
tween these two operations to less than an hour (26 
to 55 minutes) in ten animals (cats), and found 
similar results. Tentative suggestions are made as to 
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the bearing of these results upon “spinal shock,” 
but in a forthcoming article the authors promise to 
discuss this matter more fully.—M. J. Zigler (Wel- 
lesley). 

1466. Fraser-Harris, D. F. The ABC of nerves. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1928. Pp. xi-+ 223. 4/6.— 
An attempt to diseuss some of the problems of nerve 
response and conduction in simple language. Some 
of the topies dealt with are: the nature of the ner- 
vous impulse, reflex action, reflex maintenance of 
tonus and posture, localization of function in the 
brain, pain and its varieties, sleep and dreaming, the 
physical basis of consciousness. The treatment is in 
most places very well informed in regard to the most 
recent research—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, Eng- 
land). 

1467. Krestovnikoff, A. De l’influence de l’abla- 
tion d’une partie du cervelet sur certaines pro- 
priétés de la musculature striée. (The influence of 
the ablation of part of the cerebellum upon certain 
properties of the striated musculature.) Arch. néerl. 
de physiol., 1928, 12, 368-402.—C. P. Stone (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 

1468. Lapicque, L., & Lapicque, M. Modifications 
des chronaxies motrices périphériques par les cen- 
tres nerveux supérieurs. (Modifications of the 
peripheral motor chronaxies by the superior nervous 
centers.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1928, 99, 1,390-1,392.— 
The article deseribes certain experiments made for 
the purpose of discovering whether the difference of 
1 to 2 between the chronaxies of the agonists and the 
antagonisi. found by Bourguignon depends, as seems 
to be believed, on a peripheral mechanism. Some 
experiments on the frog with nervous system intact 
gave a chronaxy of the gastrocnemius approximately 
equivalent to that of the tibialis. The medulla was 
severed, and the chronaxy of the tibialis remained 
the same while that of the gastrocnemius was more 
than doubled. Repeating their work on dogs, the 
authors found that: (1) when the animal was quite 
awake, the flexor gave a chronaxy which was a little 
more than double that of the extensor; and (2) when 
the medulla or the sciatic was severed, the flexor had 
a chronaxy constantly equivalent to 144 times that 
of the extensor. A more delicate investigation 
showed that the influence of anesthesia was very im- 
portant. A profound narcosis inverted the relation- 
ship, and the different records that were found de- 
pended upon the degree of the narcosis, either 
according to the rate of absorption of the ether or to 
the rate of awakening. The relationship of 1 to 2 
between the chronaxies of antagonistic muscles re- 
sults then not from the property of the muscles or 
from peripheral nerves but from the action of the 
encephalie centers—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1469. Lorente de N6, R. Untersuchungen iiber 
die Anatomie und die Physiologie des Nervus oc- 
tavus und des Ohrlabyrinths. Vierter Teil. Die 
Drehreflexe und die Augenmuskeln. (Investigations 
of the anatomy and physiology of the 8th nerve and 
the labyrinth of the ear. Part 4, Reflexes of rota- 
tion and the eye-muscles.) Trav. d. Lab. d. Rech. 
Biol. d. V'Univ. d. Madrid, 1928, 25, 157-284.—Re- 
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port of exhaustive experiments on innervation of the 
eye muscles of rabbits when the head is rotated in 
various planes and at various distances from the axis 
of rotation. A model of systematic exploration and 
experimentation, published with notable adequacy of 
detail. The main general interest consists in the evi- 
dence for the interaction of the sluggish receptors 
(the otolith organs) and the quick receptors (the 
canals) in the production of various oculo-motor re- 
action patterns which are characteristic for various 
positions of the head. The four main problems are: 
(1) What is the relation between the intensity of 
the vestibular reflex and the cosine of the angle be- 
tween the plane of rotation and the plane of the 
stimulated canal? (2) Are lymph currents set up in 
all the canals when the rotation of the head occurs 
with no canal in the horizontal plane? How do the 
impulses from the several canals combine in the cen- 
tral nervous system? (3) What are the effects on the 
rotation reflex of the acceleration of progression and 
centrifugal force when the subject occupies an ec- 
centric position? (4) What reflexes are evoked by 
the stimulation of isolated canals at various posi- 
tions of the head? (5) How do the impulses com- 
bine which are evoked when the position of the laby- 
rinth constantly changes during rotation of the head 
about a horizontal axis? These problems are studied 
seriatim from kymographic records of relevant eye 
muscles. The head was oriented in any desired plane 
by clamps attached to the animal board. Both the 
animal and the registration devices were mounted on 
a turn-table, started by hand and rotated by motor. 
Speed was recorded by electric marker. Isolated 
canals were investigated either by blocking the irrel- 
evant canals or by punctiform caloric stimulation. 
Both the extent and duration of nystagmus in the 
several eye muscles differed with varying positions 
of the head. The horizontal canals function more 
effectively than the vertical ones and most effectively 
in their normal position. This is a consequence of 
central neural integration. Marked differences in 
the behavior of the animals was produced by block- 
ing the vertical and the horizontal canals respectively. 
In the former case the head cannot be brought to rest 
in its normal position. In the latter, the animals 
lose the power of locomotion. The vertical canals are 
consequently called positional canals; the horizontal, 
movement canals. The nystagmus at the beginning 
of rotation is quite differently constituted from that 
at the end. Co-contraction of the vertical muscles 
changes to reciprocal innervation. While nystagmus 
always begins with a slow phase, it is regularly com- 
plicated by changes in muscle tonus which may be 
the main effect. After-nystagmus is usually of 
longer duration than nystagmus of rotation and is 
less affected by the position of the animal. When a 
large number of records were taken from the same 
animal on the same day, they showed a tendency 
toward the breakdown of nystagmus into simple 
deviation (Dodge showed the same effect in his ha- 
bituation to rotation). When the subject occupies 
an eccentric position, reflexes to accelerated progres- 
sion and to centrifugal force complicate those from 
angular acceleration. The centrifugal tonic reflexes 
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have a latency of from 1 to 1% seconds, and do not 
coincide with positional reflexes. During rapid ro- 
tation on a horizontal axis the sluggish receptors are 
not affected by change in position, but remain in ex- 
citation throughout. The quick receptors are stimu- 
lated by progressive acceleration whose constant 
change operates throughout rotation. Tonic oscilla- 
tion of the eye-muscles is neither a positional nor a 
rotational reflex, but a reaction to progressive ac- 
celeration—R. Dodge (Yale). 
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1470. Didier, J. Comment former de bonnes habi- 
tudes. (How to form good habits.) Psychol. et vie, 
1928, 2, 131-134.—A good habit is one the results of 
which bring about a psychological profit. For this 
purpose it is necessary that our habits be not very 
numerous, but coherent, harmonious, converging 
towards a special end; and it is necessary to revise 
them from time to time—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne ). 

1471. Didier, J. Comment former la volonte. 
(How to develop the will.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 
223-225.—Will is developed when it has been made 
unquestionably the master of all vital energy. Its 
mastery is recognized by these three signs: clearness 
of decision, firmness of execution, and persistence in 
undertakings.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1472. Dwelshauvers, G., & Mayaud, J. M. Note 
sur le reflexe graphique. (A note on the graphic 
reflex.) Rev. de phil., 1928, 28, 362-370.—The au- 
thors have already verified the existence of non-per- 
ceptible, unconscious movements produced in the 
fingers quite unknown to the subject when there is 
formed in his consciousness a visual image of a body 
in regular oscillatory motion or an auditory image of 
a regular rhythmical succession of sounds such as 
the ticking of the metronome. The authors endeav- 
ored to discover the relationship between the reflex 
and the two main organic rhythms, circulation and 
respiration. They agree on the absence of any re- 
lationship between the pulse beat and the graphic 
reflex. It is respiration which is guided by the 
graphic reflex and not the reverse; or, rather, it is 
directed by imagery or perception. This fact is the 
same thing that has been described by saying that 
respiratory curves are correlated with changes in at- 
tention.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1473. Gelb, A., & Goldstein, K. Psychologische 
Analysen hirnpathologischer Falle. XII. Maki, N. 
Natiirliche Bewegungstendenzen der rechten und der 
linken Hand und ihr Einfluss auf das Zeichnen und 
der Erkennungsvorgang. (Psychological analyses of 
eases of brain pathology. XII. Natural movement 
tendencies of the right and left hand and their in- 
fluence on drawing and on the process of recogni- 
tion.) Psychol. Forsch., 1927, 10, 1-19.—Pictures 
and patterns are perceived as being different if they 
are traced with the left hand instead of with the 
right. For example, the profile of a face may be 
seen as such if traced with the right hand, but may 
be seen merely as a zig-zag line if traced by the left 
hand. Natural right or left handedness affects these 
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perceptions. Another factor is the type of con- 
comitant movement present, especially head move- 
ments. Several experiments show the inevitable re- 
lation between the Motorik and visual pereceptions.— 
W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 

1474. Gelma, E. Le reflexe psycho-galvanique en 
médecine légale. (The psycho-galvanic reflex in 
legal medicine.) Presse méd., 1928, 36, 1,078—1,079. 
—It is a known fact that the psycho-galvanic reflex 
is brought out by a temporary depolarization of the 
skin. This temporary increase of electric current 
which is produced with a time loss after each emo- 
tion, whether disagreeable or not, is linked not with 
the intensity of the stimulus but with the intensity of 
the emotional effect of this stimulus. The author 
tested out this investigation procedure on four crim- 
inals. The first ease was that of an assassin who had 
ripped open a woman, the second was a man charged 


with involuntary incendiarism who pretended am- 
nesia, the third was a feeble-minded young vagrant, 


and the last was a dangerous recidivist charged with 
the murder of a gendarme. The author thinks that 
this procedure presents much of interest if we do not 
demand more from it than it is able to give. It can 
indicate in an objective and easily measurable fash- 
ion the intensity of an emotion, and this reaction was 
shown in experiment to be strictly independent of 
the subject’s will, a fact that is of importance to 
legal medicine.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1475. Humphrey, G. Is the conditioned reflex 
the unit of habit? J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1925, 
20, 10-16.—The author examines Watson’s definition 
of habit as a series of conditioned reflexes. By a 
conditioned reflex is understood “the mechanism in- 
vestigated in Pavlov’s laboratory.” Conditioned re 
flexes gradually shrink as soon as they are not sup- 
ported by the uneonditioned reflex, and are inhibited 
slightest external stimulation. The analysis 
of habit into conditioned reflexes is like teaching 
reading by letters rather than by sentences. This 
analysis, according to the author, is unpsychological; 
a conditioned reflex may be a simplified habit, but 
not a unit of a habit—M. B. Mitchell (Radcliffe). 

1476. Lake, G. B. Determiners of personality. 
Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 1,063-1,067; 1,234~-1,240; 
1,373-1,379.—A simple account is given of what is 
known about the psychical and physiological influ- 
ences of the endocrine glands.—L. Ackerson (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 

1477. Lewin, K. Untersuchungen zur Hand- 
lungs- und Affektpsychologie. V. Karsten, A. 
Psychische Sattigung. (Investigations on the psy- 
chology of action and affection. V. Psychiecal 
saturation.) Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 10, 142-254.— 
The mental satiety or breaking point which one in- 
curs in a monotonous or fatiguing task does not 
develop gradually but comes quite suddenly. Most 
frequently when one finds that he cannot go on, he 
varies his particular task into some other phase of 
the total dynamie situation in which he is working. 
Many experimental demonstrations are reported.—W. 
S. Hulin (Princeton). 

1478. Peres, J. Habitude et innovation. (Habit 
and innovation.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 164-166.— 
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The positive character of habit is shown in the ac- 
quisition of skill, but it is to be suspected that habit 
in degenerating into routine loses its aspect of initia- 
tive—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1479. Riddle, O., & Tange, M. The action of the 
ovarian and placental hormone in the pigeon. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 87, 97-109.—Injection of 
ovarian and placental hormone in immature male and 
female pigeons fails to produce any effects which can 
be interpreted as indicating that this hormone 
hastens the appearance of puberty or sexual ma- 
turity.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1480. Riddle, O., & Flemion, F. The role of the 
anterior pituitary in hastening sexual maturity in 
ring doves. Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 87, 110-123.— 
Fresh anterior pituitaries were transplanted or the 
extract was injected in immature doves. In com- 
parison with the controls, the experimental animals 
show acceleration in growth of testes and ovaries 
following either transplantation or injection. Simi- 
lar results in other animals have been presented 
previously.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1481. Stone, C. P. Recent contributions to the 
experimental literature on native or congenital be- 
havior. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 35-61.—64 titles 
are reviewed under the following heads: (1) embryo, 
fetus, and newborn, (2) appetites, (3) hibernation, 
(4) migration, (5) activities associated with the 
reproductive functions, and (6) congenital behavior 
following cerebral lesions. Elaborate observations 
on embryos and larvae indicate that different reac- 
tion patterns appear in a time order correlative with 
the maturation of essential connections in the nervous 
system. Other observations, particularly on human 
fetuses, guinea pig fetuses, aad the new-born of 
opossums, show specific reflexes appearing at par- 
ticular stages of development. Appetite, as indicated 
by food taking activity in rats, appears to be corre- 
lated with age, sex, and periods of sexual activity. 
Studies on hibernation are inconclusive, but indicate 
a correlation with blood sugar. Determination of age 
norms for the appearance of copulation has been the 
object of several studies. One study reports the 
maturation of the sexual response apart from social 
stimuli. Copulation can be delayed by control of 
nutrition and hastened by injection of gonadal ex- 
tracts. Sexual aggressiveness lost by castration can 
be reawakened by transplantation of testicular tissue. 
Sexual activity can be perverted by artificial eondi- 
tions. Voluntary activity has been correlated with 
the oestral cycle in the female rat. Maternal be- 
havior appears spontaneously at the birth of young, 
and there is some evidence that it is conditioned by 
physiological factors attendant upon pregnancy. 
Several studies with destruction of parts of the cere- 
bral cortex resulted in derangement of instinctive 
acts.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1482. Veits, C. Neue Untersuchungen iiber die 
kalorischen Vestibularisreaktionen. (New research 
on the calorie vestibular reaction.) Acta Oto-Laryn- 
gol., 1928, 13, 94-115.—The author gives a brief 
summary of the work of the Prague vestibular 
school in the past year. New research, verifying 
previous theoretical speculations and inadequate 
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experimentation, is given, rather than much new 
theory. The main problem is to find the effect of 
the streaming endolymph on the releasing of the 
vestibular reaction. For the first time, the direct 
anatomical and physiological parallel of the head 
position is objectively verified. Methods of finding 
the individual indifference positions and of recording 
the pulsion reflexes of various types are described. 
Twelve illustrations, including several graphs, show 
objectively the exact results of the experimentation. 
Backward, forward, and lateral reflexes are described 
as the result of single and double injections in the 
ears of hot and cold fluids —M. B. Mitchell (Rad- 
cliffe ). 

[See also abstracts 1449, 1456, 1462, 1464, 1469, 

1590, 1724.] 
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1483. Balfour, C. E., & Carmichael, L. The light 
reactions of the meal worm (Tenebrio molitor Linn.). 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 576-584.—The object of 
these experiments was to determine the reactions of 
the meal worm, Tenebrio molitor, to certain light con- 
ditions. The apparatus used was a simple T-shaped 
maze. By means of appropriate lights and switches 
the end of the right or left alley could be illuminated. 
In approximately 80% of all the trials of 21 subjects 
the worms entered the alley which was not illumi- 
nated. Analysis of the data showed no learning 
effect. The anterior segment of the worm seemed to 
be the only part subject to stimulation. Control 
experiments make it seem unlikely that the animals 
were responding to heat rather than to light. The 
meal worm is negatively phototropie.—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 

1484. Bose, J.C. The motor mechanism of plants. 


London: Longmans, Green. 1928. Pp. xxv + 429. 
$8.40.—The results of the author’s researches on 


plant physiology which have been published from 
time to time are epitomized in this volume. Detailed 
descriptions of the apparatus used in these researches 
are given, together with much of the original data in 
the form of tables and sphygmograms. As a result 
of his researches the author concludes that the motile 
organs of plants “include a tissue which closely re- 
sembles animal muscle in its properties.” With ex- 
tremely delicate recorders giving a magnification of 
from 1,000 to 25,000 it has been possible to demon- 
strate that the ordinary non-sensitive plants respond 
to stimulation by movement. “ Motor excitability is 

. not limited to certain plants, but is possessed 
by them all.” The “ physiological identity” of the 
propulsion of sap and the circulation of the blood 
has been demonstrated, according to the author. 
“Similarity of behavior justifies the assertion of 
physiological identity.” Much evidence that plants 
undergo negative electromotive variation, change of 
behavior under the influence of anesthetics, drugs, 
and changed environmental conditions, reaction to 
stimulation of various kinds, ete., is given. The 
author believes that plant physiology should be “ an 
integral part of the study of the general physiology 
of living organisms.” He reports that his results 
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have been confirmed by Molisch at the University of 
Vienna.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1485. Buytendijk, F. Psychologie des animaux. 
(Animal psychology.) Paris: Payot, 1928. 25 fr.— 
The author considers that modern animal psychology 
rejects the mechanistic theory of life as erroneous 
and offers support to the vitalistie theory. The con- 
clusion which results from this psychology is that 
one is constrained to accept a pre-existent imma- 
terial basis as the cause of specific appearance of 
psychological phenomena. Animal psychology shows 
that living nature rests on ideas possessing a logical 
unity, adapted in time, outside of and indeed higher 
than individuals. The author seeks for this unity in 
a universal spirit or in the existence of a God. 
There are 9 chapters. The first one serves as an 
introduction, explaining the different ancient and 
modern psychologies. The second treats of the psy- 
chology of unicellular animals. The third describes 
the theories relating to tropisms. The fourth and 
fifth treat of perceptions and instincts. The sixth 
and seventh discuss the question of social instincts 
and the formation of habits. The last two bear on 
the formation of thinking in animals and on the 
characteristics of their psychological make-up. A 
bibliography of references on each subject concludes 
each chapter.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1486. Comignan, J. Note préliminaire sur le role 
de l’olfaction chez Scarabaeus semipurctatus L. (A 
preliminary note on the réle of olfaction in Scara- 
baeus semipunctatus L.) Bull. Soc. entom. Fr., 1928, 
No. 13, 214-216.—Beetles, when placed in the pres- 
ence of stercoraceous matter, undergo a series of 
reflexes which on the one hand lead to eating, and 
on the other hand give rise to the making of balls 
which the beetles drag away and try to bury. The 
author analyzed by a series of experiments the move- 
ments which bring about the removal of the ball. 
The results obtained show the kinetic réle of the 
stimulus. In the absence of stercoraceous matter, 
heat brought about the animal’s burying reaction. 
These same movements of burying determined the 
making and the dragging away of the ball when the 
animal, in the presence of certain substances, experi- 
enced olfactory and gustatory stimulation. This is 
a modification of the motility by means of the ex- 
citant like that which results in the animal’s removal 
towards a given point and which constitutes the phe- 
nomena of attraction and repulsion.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1487. Cook, 8. A. The effect of various temporal 
arrangements of practice on the mastery of an ani- 
mal maze of moderate complexity. Arch. Psychol., 
1928, No. 98. Pp. 33.—The central problem of this 
study is concerned with the effect of various tem- 
poral arrangements of practice on learning efficiency 
in connection with a maze of moderate difficulty. 
The maze was the pattern designed by Warden (see 
II: 642). The maze was learned under seven differ- 
ent temporal arrangements of practice, including in 
one case a complete massing of effort. Efficiency was 
measured by (1) total error and time scores, (2) rate 
of error elimination, (3) percentage of animals ef- 
fecting complete mastery within the twenty trials 
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allowed, and (4) percentage of animals making error- 
less runs from trial to trial. The factor of temporal 
arrangement of practice had no measurable influence 
on efficiency of learning, except in a doubtful case of a 
small group of eight animals. Improvement in maze 
technique is suggested for general use along the fol- 
lowing lines: (1) the use of much larger groups than 
are ordinarily employed in analytical learning studies 
of this sort, (2) individual treatment of animals in 
preliminary conditioning, (3) inelusion of the initial 
trial as a part of the preliminary conditioning, in- 
stead of as a quantitative factor in the score, (4) 
the necessity of analyzing data on learning functions 
by more criteria than are usually employed.—Z. M. 
Achilles (Columbia). 

1488. Dixon, R., & Eddy, B. Personality of in- 
sects. New York: Holt, 1928. Pp. xxiii + 253.— 
Reprint of book originally published in 1925.—N. L. 
Vunn (Clark). 

1489. Dixon, R., & Eddy, B. Personality of 
water-animals. New York: Holt, 1928. Pp. xxv + 
254.—Reprint of book originally published in 1925. 

N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1490. Hertz, M. Weitere Versuche an der Raben- 
krahe. (Further experiments on the raven.) Psy- 
hol. Forsch., 1928, 10, 111-141.—In continuation of 
her 1926 studies, Hertz teaches the birds to bring the 
nuts which they cannot crack to the bars of the cage 


for assistance from the experimenter. The birds’ 
solutions for several types of hindrances are also re- 
ported.—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 


1491. Hingston, R. W. G. Problems of instinct 
and intelligence. New York: Macmillan, 1928. Pp. 
\ $3.25.—From his own field observations 
on insects in the Oriental tropics, and from the work 
naturalists, the author concludes: Instinet 
e dominating force that controls the wonderful 
ctivities of “This foree is perfect, wise 
and inflexible,” yet none of these attributes are abso- 
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ot other 
th 


” 
insects. 


lutely rigid. Insects “ possess a small share of in- 
telligent activity.” Reason, learning, reflection, in- 
genuity, judgment, resourcefulness, forethought, and 
memory are at times displayed in the behavior de- 


scribed. Human and insect minds possess the same 
fundamental qualities, but man stands at the top of 
that evolutionary branch that represents intelligence, 
while insects top the branch representing the growth 


of instinect.—O. L. Tinklepaugh (Yale). 
1492. Santschi, —. Quelques nids de fourmis. 
(Certain ant nests.) Ann. des sci. nat., 1928, 11, 


227-259.—The author suggests a new hypothesis in 
regard to the nest-building of certain species. The 
facts are as follows: adult ants of these species that 
are not able themselves to produce silk have acquired 
the instinct of making use of the silk which their 
larvae should normally use in constructing their 
cocoons. These workers seize the larvae and carry 
them from one wall of their nests to another in order 
to make the silk adhere thereto. By this means they 
tie together leaves and débris with which to cover 
the interior. The author believes that this habit of 
silk nest-building comes from the coincidence of two 
the environment factor, that is, the unat- 


factors: 
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tached nest which needs more adhesion, more solidity 
for the cocoons, and the determinative factor, an 
atavistic instinet present in the adult and the larvae. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1493. Stone, C. P. Some effects of inanition on 
animal behavior. Psychol. Bull., 1928, 25, 12-23.— 
18 articles are reviewed. Inanition may be either 
quantitative or qualitative. If allowed to do so, rats 
avoid inanition by choosing a balanced diet. During 
the first two or three days of acute inanition the 
hunger drive increases, and after that time it de- 
creases. Spontaneous activity and reproductive ac- 
tivity decrease with inanition. Inanition increases 
rate of learning, probably because of greater drive 
rather than change in ability—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


1494. Tolman, E. C. Habit formation and higher 
mental processes in animals. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 
24, 1-35.—139 titles, mostly from the years 1921- 
1925, are reviewed under 8 different topic headings. 
Several studies resulted in the acquiring by birds of 
discrimination box, choice box, and maze habits. 
Drugs and endocrine substances have pronounced 
effects upon maze learning ability in rats. Lashley 
found that destruction of part of a rat’s cortex af- 
feets retention but not acquisition of a maze habit. 
A number of studies are reported on reliability of 
the maze, and one on interference of habits. Evi- 
dence that the speed of learning depends upon the 
nature of the drive, evidence that alternative paths 
are eliminated in order of undesirableness, and ob- 
servations on the qualitative aspects of maze learning 
are all interpreted by the reviewer as meaning that 
maze learning should be envisaged as a case of prob- 
lem solving. Evidence has been found for charac- 
teristic types of exploratory impulses and for indi- 
vidual differences in ability. Several studies show 
that animals respond on a relative rather than an 
absolute basis, and there is some evidence that they 
respond to objects rather than to qualities. In- 
vestigations of higher processes are reported under 
4 heads: (1) delayed reaction; several investigators 
obtained successful delay in monkeys or apes, (2) 
insight experiments; a number of cases are reported, 
particularly by Kohler, in which the animal seems 
to “comprehend” the situation, (3) imitation; the 
evidence here is mostly negative, and (4) response 
to symbols or speech; dogs and apes cannot under- 
stand words as symbols for objects, though apes 
may react to pictures as symbols. The literature on 
theories of learning is discussed at some length by 
the reviewer.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


1495. Verrier, M. L. Recherches sur les yeux et 
la vision des poissons. (Researches on the eyes and 
the vision of fish.) Bull. biol. Fr. et Belg., Supple- 
ment XI. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1928. Pp. 230. 60 fr—There are three main di- 
visions to the study. The first part, given over to 
the morphology of the eye, contains a detailed study 
of the eye of the trout, Salmo fario, and its morphol- 
ogy as compared to the eyes of the Teleostei. The 
second part is an exposition of the technical methods 
which, applied to the study of refraction, accommo- 
dation, and extent of the field of vision, establish the 
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vision mechanism in the bony fishes. The third part 
is given over to observations on the habitat and be- 
havior of fish and to the questions of finding out at 
what point adaptation is brought about and what 
relationship exists between visual capacities and the 
mode of living of surface fish and deep-living fish, 
game fish and fish of limited movement, nocturnal or 
cavernicolous fish and fish with foveae. Each part 
is preceded by a bibliography and an exposition of 
studies relating to researches in that section. From 
his personal researches the author draws the ful- 
lowing conclusions: The eye structure in fish pre- 
sents great variations from one family to another 
and even from one species to another in the same 


family. The retina offers most remarkable pecu- 
liarities. It does not seem able to permit good visual 
acuity. Its structure seems to correspond to the 


structure in the peripheral regions of the human 
retina. It permits good vision of movement of ob- 
jects but a defective perception of form. The cho- 
roid coat in the Teleostei offers a very specialized 
peculiarity, that is, the presence of serum pockets 
analogous to the serum pockets in the orbit. Fish 
have a field of binocular vision which is extended 
in front of the face in neighboring planes. Certain 
species (the perch) have a superior and inferior 
binocular field of vision in the vertical field. A com- 
plete crossing of the optic nerves in the chiasma 
seems to be the cause of the binocular vision. The 
retina of the Teleostei reacts to the action of light 
or of darkness by a destruction or regeneration of 
the retinal purple, the migration of the pigment, 
and the morphological variations of the visual cells. 
Visual acuity, although feeble, is not localized in a 
definite point in the retina. Summarizing, the author 
says that fish are first of all sensitive to movement 
of objects, and then to their form. Discrimination 
of color is feeble; it comes only after sensitivity to 
variations in brightness. Among the peculiarities 
in eye structure there are two which are remarkable 
adaptations to aquatic life. In the first place there 
are the intraocular and intraorbital serum pockets 
which serve as protective cushions for the eye, allow- 
ing it to stand variations in pressure. Secondly, the 
spherical form of the erystal compensates for the 
difference in refrangibility between the crystalline 
substance itself and the water—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1496. Yerkes, R. M. The mind of a gorilla: Part 
II. Mental development. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 
1927, 2, 375-551—This monograph continues the 
report of the author’s observations and experiments 
with Congo, a female specimen of Gorilla beringei 
(see I: 1110) and deals particularly with evidences 
of developmental and other forms of modification 
or change appearing in mnemonic processes, adap- 
tivity, and expressivity. Responses are described to 
twenty-two problem situations which for conveni- 
ence are grouped into seven categories: (1) the stick, 
or functional substitute, as implement; (2) simple 
mechanisms and other familiar objects as media of 
adaptive ability; (3) boxes as implements; (4) de- 
layed response and other methods of testing mne- 
monic processes; (5) miscellaneous general obser- 
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vations; (6) affective expressions and motivation, 
and (7) social relations. Results in 1927 indicate 
an improvement in responses to problems of type 
(1) as compared with those of 1926. Though some 
evidence of adaptive ability and transfer is pre- 
sented, the author states that such evidence of spread 
or transfer of acquired interests and adaptations 
were meager. Ability to solve certain mechanical 
problems seems to have improved in the year inter- 
val between reports, but evidences of memory are 
slight. Congo also showed improvement in her use 
of boxes as tools. The correct choice out of four 
possible choices in the delayed reaction type of 
situation was obtained after an interval of three 
hours, while buried food was located after two and 
three days. The following modes of adaptation 
were observed: (1) adaptation based on reflex or 
automatized acts, the repetition of which happened 
to yield satisfaction; (2) trial and the elimination 
of useless activities; (3) inspectional elimination and 
selection, by virtue of which the process of trial is 
abbreviated; (4) adaptation with insight, as a result 
of which appropriate response is direct, immediate 
and reasonably adequate, and finally (5) various 
combinations of these several methods. The initial 
characterization of Congo as “aloof, shut-in, inde- 
pendent, unexpressive ” was confirmed in 1927. Mo- 
tivation proved a complex and highly variable tac- 
tor. The simplicity of the social environment made 
it impossible to learn much of Congo’s social be- 
havior. Sex behavior appeared in 1927, although 
absent in 1926. Although Congo appeared “ re- 
markably slow in adaptation, and limited in initia- 
tive, originality and insight” as compared with 
chimpanzees and orang-utans of like age, no con- 
clusions should be drawn as to the species in general. 
—L. M. Harden (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1449, 1465, 1479, 1480, 1497.] 
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1497. Burlingame, M. Literature on the heredity 
of behavior traits in animals. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 
24, 35-80.—14 articles are reviewed under the heads 
of learning ability, “character” traits, and degen- 
eracy. Rats were used in a majority of the studies. 
Some evidence was found for the inheritance of each 
of the three types of traits—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1498. Davis, R. A. Some notes on orphan twins. 
J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 28-34.—The correlation be- 
tween the IQ’s of the two members of 23 pairs of 
orphan twins was found to be .77. This does not 
indicate that orphan twins, who are supposedly 
reared in a less varied environment than twins at 
large, are any more alike than the latter. The orphan 
twins studied in the investigation had a median age 
of 8 years and a median period of institutional resi- 
dence of 4 years. The mean difference in IQ for the 
so-called fraternal twins was 8.28; that for non-fra- 
ternal, 9.55.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1499. Hirsch, N. D. M. An experimental study 
of the East Kentucky mountaineers: a study in 
heredity and environment. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 
1928, 3, 183-244.—The purpose of this investigation 
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was primarily to study the influences of heredity and 
environment. Three counties representing relatively 
isolated and relatively accessible districts in the East 
Kentucky mountains were selected for study and 
approximately 30% of the school population in these 
were tested. The most important single 
was the low 1Q rating of the 1,945 sub- 
jects, 79.0. The problem was to discover the causes 
‘f this fact. Comparisons were made of 1Q’s of the 
various age groups and it was found that since the 


counties 


aiscovery 


IQ averages differ at the extreme range of 12 1Q 
points for the average group, “it is highly prob- 


able that the general level of intelligence is, causally 
largely independent of its educational and 
social environment. IQ and EQ averages were 
also compared, as well as the correlations between 
ndividual 1Q’s with chronological age and individ- 
All evidence from 


speaking 


ual hq’ with chronological age. 


these comparisons indicates that heredity is a more 
important factor than environment. Anthropological 
and sociological data are also presented.—L. M. 
Harden (Clark). 


1500. Ives, C. P., 2nd. Eugenical cases in point. 
I. The Shulls: four brothers in Who’s Whe. Eu- 
enics, 1929, 2, 30—32.—Four brothers without ma- 
social backing are in Who’s Who for scien- 
ifie achievement. “If it wasn’t heredity, what was 
t? "— W. C. Poole (Worcester, Mass. ). 

1501. Montandon, G. L’ologénése humaine. 


terial o1 


(Hu- 


hologenesis.) Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 477. 
12 ftr.—Hologenesis is that postulate according to 


vhich the human race had its beginning simultane- 
over the whole extent of the earth wherever its 
development was possible. The author shows him- 
elf to be a follower of the Italian Rosa, whose theory 
he has extended to man.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
1502. Popenoe, P. The fecundity of immigrant 


Eugenics, 1929, 2, 23-26.—Immigrant 
the most feeund, but infant mortality euts 
contribution. The native wives of immi- 
grant feeund. The birth-rate of the 
second generation decreases. With reasonable immi- 
the native stock will hold its own. The pres- 
ent basis of immigration restriction is satisfactory 
from a eugenical point of view —W. C. Poole (Wor- 
cester, Mass.). 

1503. Wagner, H. G. Eugenical cases in point. 
II. A hill family: state charges. Eugenics, 1929, 
2, 32-33.—The father and mother were immoral and 
drinkers. Feeble-mindedness dominated their flock 
of thirteen children.—W. C. Poole (Worcester, Mass. ). 

1504. Willoughby, R. R. Fertility and parental 
intelligence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 671-672. 

Correlations between fecundity and intelligence 
have usually been computed between fecundity of 
parents and intelligence of children. Data on 100 
families gathered for another purpose make it pos- 
sible to compute the correlation between fecundity 
and intelligence of parents. The Pearson r between 
mother’s intelligence and number of children is found 
to be 0.11 + 0.06 and that between father’s intelli- 
gence and number of children + 0.06 + 0.07.—M. N. 
Crook (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1581, 1681.] 
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1505. Achelis, W. Das Problem des Traumes. 
Eine philosophische Abhandlung. (The problem of 
dreams. A philosophical dissertation.) Stuttgart: 
Puttmann, 1928. Pp. 39. M. 1.—In previous phi- 
losophy the problem of dreams has been neglected or 
has been given an interpretation which is more or less 
mystico-speculative and unclear. Only Schopenhauer 
raised the question of the possibility of a complete 
meaningfulness and a correspondingly exact inter- 
pretation of dream life. The present book under- 
takes to put the dream problem on a philosophical 
basis by building on the results of Freud’s psycho- 
analysis. The author goes beyond the previous psy- 
choanalytical conception, according to which dreams 
show certain pathological tendencies, and dream life 
is represented, as it were, as a system of canals in 
the mental civilization process. Allying himself 
with Schopenhauer, the author undertakes to clarify 
the metaphysical significance of dream life on the 
basis of the paradoxical thesis: All dreams are true 
dreams. He believes that he can show, on the basis 
of this thesis, that the sex problem (which is the 
basis of the Freudian doctrine) is an exponent, a 
metaphysical reflex of the amatory processes which 
take place in all mankind. The refraction of the 
love-life, which the author postulates as common to 
all mankind, first effects the corresponding and com- 
plete split of consciousness in man which occupies 
present day psychologists so constantly. This makes 
possible an accurate philosophical elucidation of the 
dream problem and a simultaneous clarification of 
the much disputed concept of the nature of pathol- 
ogy.—W. Achelis (Stuttgart). 

1506. Adler, A. Neurotisches Rollenspiel. (Neu- 
rotic play-acting.) Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1928, 
6, 427-432.—The article presents two letters from a 
patient, with running comments by Adler. The let- 
ters, supplemented by some clinical records, reveal 
that the man used a show of physical and mental 
misery and discouragement displayed in order to gain 
control over others through sympathy. His sense of 
inferiority found expression in self-pity and self- 
admiration when in fantasy he marvelled at the busi- 
ness suecess achieved in. spite of his assumed handi- 
eaps. Childhood experiences account for his neurotic 
traits. The patient, after a consultation and receiv- 
ing suggestions from Adler, eenquered his neurotic 
fears in one year.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

1507. Arderiu, P. Intelligencia o caracter. (In- 
telligenee or character.) Criterion, 1928, 15, 443- 
444.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1508. Brachfeld, O. Die Furcht 
in Sage, Marchen und Literatur. (The fear of 
woman in saga, fairy tales and literature.) Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1928, 6, 442-456.—Fear of women is 
a tendency present in more or less latent form in 
every man. In exaggerated form it appears as 
syphilophobia. From certain colloquialisms, as 
“French disease,” as well as from etymological stud- 
ies, it may be assumed that syphilis came north from 
the Romance language countries. Paintings, sculp- 
ture and literature, especially that of the Middle 
Ages, reveals the fear of woman in the close linkage 
of death to the figure of woman, in the frequent 
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presence of death at weddings, and in such fanciful 
paintings as one showing a skull thinly veiled by the 
features of a beautiful woman. French and Span- 
ish literature supplies most of the sources.—0O. NV. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

1509. Classen, W. Studien zur Sexualpsychologie 
und padagogik der Gegenwart. (Studies in the 
sexual psychology and pedagogy of the present.) 
In Systematic and Historical Publications on Phi- 
losophy and Pedagogy, ed. Kabitz; Series 3, No. 1. 
Pp. vii+111. Langensalza: Beyer & Son, 1928. 
Manns Pedagogisches Magazin, No. 1,212. M. 2.90. 
—In Part I the author analyzes the concept of sex- 
uality into: the version in lay terminology, the usual 
scientific version, the extension made by modern 
psychology and medicine—Spranger, Freud, Stern, 
von Diiring, Rohleder. Chapter 2 of Part I is con- 
cerned with infantile sexuality and its development to 
maturity, and offers a critical consideration of the 
views of Spranger, Stern, Biihler, Freud and Roh- 
leder. In Chapter 3, on the problem of sex differ- 
ences in mentality, fundamental questions of method 
in seientifie psychological investigation are discussed 
along with the results in the differential psychology 
of the sexes up to the present time. Chapter 1 of 
Part II has to do with sexual-pedagogical prophy- 
laxis, of which the value, necessity and correction in 
psychoanalytic elucidation are critically examined. 
Chapter 2 discusses the problem of sexual enlighten- 
ment, the nature, necessity and value of which are 
presented thoroughly, and examined critically and 
individually. The author shows to how small an ex- 
tent generally the problem of sexual-pedagogical 
enlightenment has been solved. The last chapter 
diseusses the feeling of shame and its pedagogical 
value. The psychoanalytic conception of shame is 
rejected, as well as the view of structural psychol- 
ogy (Spranger); the “ personal-psychological ” view 
of William Stern is recognized and enlarged. The 
work considers all important and valuable publica- 
tions in the field of sexual psychology and pedagogy 
which have appeared up to and including the year 
1927.—W. Classen. 

1510. Divry, P. Un cas de somnambulisme al- 
coolique. (A case of somnambulistie alcoholism.) 
J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 823-828.--A 
ease is reported of a coal miner accused of house 
breaking. Although his body and clothes bore evi- 
dence of his guilt, he had complete amnesia the next 


morning. He admitted having drunk a little of an 
aleoholic beverage the night before. His past his- 


tory showed similar episodes of amnesia due to slight 
doses of aleohol, and an examination revealed certain 
neuropathic symptoms. The author concluded that 
the patient had presented a somnambulistic crisis of 
aleoholie origin and was not responsible for the act 
committed during this erisis—M. B. Mitchell (Rad- 
cliffe). 

1511. Dunan, R. Lintuition féminine. (Femi- 
nine intuition.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 135-139. 
—The author considers that intuition is a kind of 
divination, the faculty of arriving at the end of an 
act of reasoning without having passed through the 
intermediary stages. On the whole it is a contact, 
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foreign to logic, between a point of mental depar- 
ture and an intellectual conclusion. According to 
the author feminine intuition and masculine reason- 
ing are two forms of style. They are two logical 
methods: the one (reasoning) slow and prudent, the 
other (intuition) rapid and leaping over obstacles. 
Both sexes possess both methods, but man needs to 
use reasoning more, and intuition is sufficient for 
women.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1512. Fisher, R. A. The effect of psychological 
card preferences. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. (E.), 1928, 
38, 269-271—“Two scoring systems... to put 
upon an equal footing those whose preference leans 
to plain ecards, or to picture cards respectively.”— 
W. S. Taylor (Smith). 

1513. Fox, H. M. Selene; or Sex and the moon. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1928.—W. 8S. Hunter (Clark). 

1514. Friedmann, A., & Goldberger, E. Heil- 
padagogik. (Corrective education.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv.-psychol., 1928, 6, 496-501.—Three case stud- 
ies in the development of personality traits. (1) 
Influence of a mother of very changeable moods and 
uncertain decisions; illustrated by a stenographiec re- 
port of a conversation between herself and a 4-year- 
old son on a playground. (2) Detailed report of 
description and progress of an ll-year-old boy, a 
stutterer, unstable, and a trouble-maker at home and 
at school. Difficulties due to treatment by parents. 
Stabilization followed a summer’s treatment by the 
Adler method in a corrective institution. (3) Un- 
stable home develops tendencies toward loafing, lying, 
truancy in a boy 12% years old when reported. 
Standardized intelligence test scores are not referred 
to in any of the cases.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

1515. Giese, F. Erlebnisformen des Alters. Um- 
frageergebnisse iiber Merkmale persdnlichen Ver- 
falls. (Forms of experience in old age. Results of 
a questionnaire on the characteristics of personal 


decline.) Dtsch. Psychol., 5, No. 2. Halle: Marhold, 
1928. Pp. 90. Rm. 3.40.—The author used a ques- 
tionnaire, which appeared in about 50 newspapers 


and periodicals, in order to obtain material on the 
experience of growing old. The text was as follows: 
“The following questionnaire is sent out in the in- 
terest of a scientific investigation of man’s senes- 
eence: How did you notice for the first time that 
you were growing old? Short answers with dates, 
occupation, and sex in popular terms are requested.” 
The result of the questionnaire, which brought in 350 
answers, was as follows. Exactly twice as many 
physical symptoms were mentioned as mental ones. 
The concept of senescence is undoubtedly primarily 
in physical terms for most people. The more edu- 
cated people more often show mental symptoms, 
though even among manual laborers there are an- 
swers in purely mental terms. As concerns the 
physical symptoms, they indicate primarily a break- 
down of the locomotor apparatus. Second come 
nervous difficulties. Third, there is an impairment 
in the functions of the sense organs, and fourth, de- 
terioration in skin, hair, ete. In the fifth 
comes the observation of a greater and quicker ten- 
deney to fatigue and a greater need for sleep. Men 
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also add that they are less potent sexually. There 
follow statements concerning heart-trouble, difficul- 
ties in circulation, gout, diabetes, digestive troubles. 
Lastly, we have, contrary to the general clinical ex- 
perience, pulmonary troubles. All observations show 
a striking similarity. In relation to the mental 
components Giese establishes three fundamentally 
the negativistic type absolutely de- 
nies any feeling of old age. Such answers come pri- 
marily from merchants and a few artists. The 
second type “ recognizes only a general mental cal- 
ellication, especially in experiences with the environ- 
ment.” Most prevalent is the third type. This type 
suddenly, and with horror, observes special experi- 
ences of a unique character. They suddenly realize 
that they are no longer young.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 


1516. Grau, K. J. Eitelkeit und Schamgefiihl. 
Eine sozial- und charakterpsychologische Studie. 


different types: 


Vanity and the feeling of modesty. A study in so- 
il psychology and the psychology of character.) 
Le pzig Me iner, 1928. Pp. 148. Rm. 5. —In asso- 
ations of human beings, or more especially in so- 
ety, the same factors develop in the mental life of 


mber and may be of the greatest importance 
tal character and type of personality of 
individual. Vanity and the feeling 
express socio-psychological and charac- 


ter-forming phenomena. When vanity is a product 
f social life, no man is more social than the vain 
the proud individual requires social 


only in so far as he is actually interested in his 


The vain person seeks only a sphere 

activity in which he ean shine. In this sense one 
also of vocational vanity. The most es- 

ntial | hological trait of the vain person is his 


an impression on other people of such 
intelligence, artistic talent, tem- 
His earriage, walk, ges- 


rm il qualities as: 

‘ . power, ete. 
res, handwriting, dress and speech all subserve his 
used to make a virtue out of 


are also 


veaknesst When vanity is a man’s end, that 
wher constantly uses external means to 
rengthen « increase his sense of his own su- 


naturally follows that his vanity is the 
When his 


PerIOriLy, 


ndeavor. 


constant source of new ego- 
centricity atisfied, his affectivity increases by itself. 
When this is not the case he may become a victim 
of the deepest depressions. He may even commit 

ide, a method which is often used as a crowning 
expression of his personality. The feelings of mod- 


esty and vanity are most closely related. The feeling 
of modesty signifies inhibition of self-expression from 
ar of decreasing one’s self-confidence. Vanity is the 
elf-expression from the desire to increase 
importance. In the vain type the 
onging for enhancing self-importanee con- 
yu neans of self-expression the inhibitory 
effect of the feeling of modesty. Only exceptional 
experiences which bring the sense of self-importance 
into danger accomplish a reversal of these relations. 
In the type of man inhibited by modesty the fear of 
decreasing his self-confidence through self-expression 
conquers the urge to express oneself. Derivatives of 
are modesty for others or for oneself, self- 
9 


yne’s cence ot 
one’s 


qner ti) means 
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identification and modesty for others and identifica- 
tion with one’s own modesty.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 
1517. Hankins, F. H. Organic plasticity versus 
organic responsiveness in the development of the 
personality. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 
43-52.—The term “organic plasticity” implies that 
organisms are passively molded by their environ- 
ments, while “ organic responsiveness” implies that 
there are dynamic factors within the organism de- 
termining its behavior and development. The type 
of response to environment is due to selective reac- 
tion of the organism to various stimuli, the heredi- 
tary constitution of the organism determining the 
type and adequacy of stimuli to be responded to. 
Actual behavior is further conditioned by the range 
of possibly adequate stimuli in the environment. En- 
vironmental stimuli thus release organic energy, but 


are not the cause of it, and do not determine the 
reaction resulting. What is true on the organic 


plane also seems to be true on the psychic plane. 
Only part of the behavior potentialities of any or- 
ganism are thus likely to be released and developed 
in any given environment.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1518. Heigl, O. Untersuchungen iiber das Lesen 
und die Zahlenauffassung sowie deren Beeinflussung 
durch Tee. (Investigations of reading and the per- 
ception of numbers and the effect of tea upon them.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 64, 257-300.—The 
material used in these experiments was presented 
with a tachistoscope and consisted of (1) rows of 
letters, some of which could be pronounced as wholes 
while others could only be spelled, (2) numbers, (3) 
meaningful words, and (4) rows of meaningless fig- 
ures, as dots, circles, triangles, ete. Ten subjects 
took part under normal conditions with and without 
tea, and similarly in a state of fatigue. Under nor- 
mal conditions 5 letters that could only be spelled 
were reproduced correctly in 16% of all presenta- 
tions, 5 letters forming a pronouncable series in 81%, 
words of 21 letters in 60%, and rows of 7 meaning- 
less figures in 50%. The latter were also estimated 
and it was found that overestimation was more fre- 
quent than underestimation. Numbers assumed a 
place between meaningless and meaningful reading. 
Tea seemed to influence unfavorably the definite re- 
production of rows of figures, and favorably their 
estimation and also the reading of meaningful words; 
it showed no definite effect in regard to the rest of 
the material. Fatigue was largely counteracted by 
tea, especially after sleepless nights. On the whole, 
the reaction times were the same for the various 
series; they were longer in wrong than in right re- 
productions; tea did not influence them; they were 
considerably longer for the men than for the women. 
8 diagrams, 13 tables, 38 references.—K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Colorado). 

1519. Henning, H. Experimentelle Charakter- 
studien. I. (Experimental studies of character. 
[.). Zsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 104, 224-232.—Henning 
advocates the “ partner- or two-persons-experiment ” 
as an approach to the study of character. Many 
character traits cannot be tested by observing the re- 
actions of the subject to “objects” of some kind; 
the experimental procedure must be arranged in such 
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a way that the subject while reacting to a partner 
may display egotism, anger, malice, meanness, diffi- 
dence, shrewdness, brutality, envy, narrow-minded- 
ness, or patience, ete. The author describes one of 
his methods, a modification of the “ mankala” game, 
in more detail—H. Kliiver (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 

1520. Heuyer, G., & Badonnel, M. Débile calcu- 
lateur de calendrier. (A feeble-minded calendar cal- 
culator.) Encéph., 1928, 23, 610-614.—The article is 
an account of a feeble-minded calendar calculator, 124% 
years of age, who was on the borderline of imbecil- 
ity, expressing himself only in jerky monosyllables. 
He possessed extremely poor ideas of arithmetic, and 
did not acquire the idea of dates until 1925. In a 
short time he was able to indicate the precise day on 
which certain happenings had taken place or which 
corresponded to certain future dates. The authors 
were not able to discover what processes the boy used 
to accomplish these operations—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1521. Hirschlaff, L. Hypnotismus und Sugges- 


tivtherapie. (Hypnotism and therapy by sugges- 
tion.) Leipzig: Barth, 1928. Pp. 274.—This brief 


exposition of hypnotism by the well-known repre- 
sentative of the old school, Hirsechlaff, has been issued 
in a new edition by J. H. Schultz, as far as possible 
without changing its unique character. Hirschlaff 
considers genuine hypnosis to be pathological; he 
tries further to give primarily physiological and 
popular psychological explanations. This study is 
planned as a general introduction —J. H. Schultz. 


1522. Hosiasson, 8. Les oublis et le subconscient. 
(Forgetting and the subconscious.) Psychol. et vie, 
1928, 2, 123-127.—Psychological phenomena of vari- 
ous kinds are classed under the name of forgetting. 
In one group we find defects in memory (a name, 
date, etc., cannot be remembered). Second, there is 
the question of failure to do certain things. In the 
first case, to remember a certain thing implies con- 
scious mental labor. In the second case, the recall 
dispenses entirely with conscious assistance and is 
produced spontaneously. The forgetting implies a 
lack of execution of an order at the time due. It is 
brought about by three kinds of factors: a faulty 
manner in which the order had been given, a defec- 
tive functioning of the subconscious, and a state of 
preoccupation at the moment when the order ought 
to be carried out, that is, a state of distraction.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1523. House, 8. D. Is consciousness curative? 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1929, 16, 28-45.—The author dis- 
cusses explicitly the psychoanalytic assumption that 
consciousness is curative. The psychoanalytic school 
maintains that a patient is cured when he ean prop- 
erly survey and evaluate the course of his life. Four 
factors play a part in the analytic performance and 
eure: dramatic objectification, analytic dismember- 
ment, release of tension, and realization. Bring- 
ing the patient to a consciousness of incestuous 
attachment, homosexual involvement, possible irre- 
mediable inferiority, can wreck him as well as cure 
him.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 
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1524. Ichheiser, G. Uber Spaltungen des Du- 


Bewusstseins. (Splitting of the consciousness of 
the thou.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 64, 365- 


374.—Our experience of another personality is 
usually unitary, with a number of diverse sense per- 
ceptions at its core. A tendency to split this unity 
may be caused by discrepancies between different 
parts of the other person’s body (athletic trunk and 
spiritual head), or between body and voice, or body 
and dress, and so on. This splitting may be reacted 
to in the following ways: one set of experiences is 
considered as real, the conflicting ones are disre- 
garded; or the conflicting ones are given new mean- 
ings and thus harmonized with the rest, as often 
happens in love; or the discrepancies are left unhar- 
monized and considered pathological; or the conflict 
is left unsolved and considered legitimate. It is as- 
sumed that an analysis of the splitting of the thou- 
consciousness will afford insight into the splitting of 
the self—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1525. Jephson, I. Evidence for clairvoyance in 
card-guessing; some recent experiments. Proc. Soc. 
Psych. Res. (E.), 1928, 38, 223-269.—The data “ con- 
firm ... direct divination of objective facts with- 
out the use of our normal senses ”; “ such a faculty ” 
is “widespread”; and it is bound by some of the 
recognized psychological laws. The suggestion fol- 
lows that “infinitely receptive,” 
while the brain and sense organs exclude and select; 
and “the facts which we acquire supernormally 
have somehow avoided exclusion.’—W. S. Taylor 
(Smith). 

1526. Jones, 
lichen Religion. 


consciousness 1S 


E. Zur Psychoanalyse der Christ- 
(On the psychoanalysis of the 
Christian religion.) Wien: Int. Psychoanal. Verl., 
1928. Pp. 129. Rm. 4.50, Lw. 6.—Contains lectures 
and essays, including The God-man Complex or A 
Psychoanalytical Study of the Holy Ghost-—A Rémer 
(Leipzig). 

1527. Kliiver, H. Mescal: the divine plant and its 
psychological effects. London: Kegan Paul, 1928. 
Pp. 111. 2/6.—After a very brief treatment of the 
botany and chemistry of mescal, Kliiver deals with 
the characteristics of mescal visions, indicates some 
of the effects of mescal intoxication in other than 
the visual sense fields, describes the so-called mescal 
psychosis, and finally suggests problems of a psy 
chological nature for future research. By far the 
greater part of the essay is taken up by a description 
of the characteristic visual effects of mescal. Here 
Kliiver draws upon the experimental investigations 
of others and supplements these by observations de- 
rived from his own experience. An attempt is made 
to work out constant characteristics in the form, 
movement and color of the visual illusions experi- 
enced by different observers. Some remarks are in- 
cluded concerning the possible likeness of peyote- 
induced visions and certain of the outstanding 
features of eidetic imagery.—F. C. Bartlett (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

1528. Landauer, K. Neurosen des Kindesalters 
als Beispiel Freudscher Theorien. (Neuroses of 
childhood as examples of Freud’s theories.) Allg. 
arzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 
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1, 661-672.—To begin with, the three concepts men- 
tioned in the title (neurosis, childhood, Freud’s 
theories) are defined. The author conceives of neu- 
rosis as a psychic illness, regardless of the cause; 
childhood is the period from birth to puberty; the 
cardinal principle of Freud’s theory is the theory of 
the uneonscious. For Freud, all strivings which 
originated for the purpose of either the ego or the 
species are sexual; all instinets are libidinous. From 
Freud’s point of view the importance of the period 
of childhood is obvious, and childish sexuality has 
something in common with adult sexuality, especially 
that of neuroties, who also are not complete 
personalities. Four cases of child-neurosis are given 
and analyzed. In conclusion the author states that 
the goal of analysis is the leading of the neurotic 
I pleasure principle to the reality principle, 
n essentials the same for children as for 


with 


rom tne 


and thi sll 

adults, though the approach must differ. The libido 
ctrine is not a theory, but a collection of facts, 
le the doctrine of the unconscious is a theory, im- 


portant because it permits the organization and 
facts—M. N. Crook (Clark). 
1529. Ley, R.-A. Impuissance psychique élective. 
Psychical selective impotence.) J. de neur. et de 
psychiat., 1928, 28, 845-846.—A case of partial sex- 
is reported, in which a man is impo- 
tent when with his wife but not when with other 
The doctor concludes that there is probably 


stematization of 


| ‘ 
Liski LMDoOlehce 


womer! 


real diminution of sexual appetite and power, 

hich the patient tried to overcome by extra-marital 

relatio These merely caused an embarrassing emo- 

tate of mind, which resulted in unconscious 

exual frigidity toward his wife—M. B. Mitchell 
hacdeliffe ). 

1). Liebeck, O. Das Unbekannte und die 
Angst. (The unknown and anxiety.) Leipzig: F. 
Meiner, 1928. Pp. 138. M. 6.—The author wishes 
oO « nue the life work of Wilhelm Dilthey by 
mak contribution to the explanation of the 


He points out that the unknown 
anxiety, possess a significance for 


icture OL man. 
and is correlate, 
the development of an emotional attitude and a phi- 
both in the individual man and in 
mankind, for the regulation of conduct, 
which has not yet been seen. The book has at once 
both a developmental psychological and a phenomeno- 
logical orientation in the sense of Scheler’s develop- 
mental phenomenology. After a phenomenological 
explanation of the unknown and anxiety the reactions 
which from the unknown are studied, and this 
n animals, primitive man, European children and 
man. The investigations are based on an 
extensive psychological, ethnological, psychoanalytic, 
philosophical and pedagogical literature and always 
as a basis for diseussion only unequivocal ex- 

There is thus avoided the diseussion in 
theory of that which cannot be shown immediately 
in faects.—0O. Liebeck (Kassel). 

1531. Low, B. Psycho-analysis and education. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. Pp. 224. $2.25. 
—See II: 3495.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

532. Léwy, M. Zeichen einer psychischen Kind- 
heitshaltung bei der Leibesuntersuchung von Er- 
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wachsenen: diagnostische Winke zur psychischen 
Hygiene der Kindheit. (Signs of a childhood- 
fixation in the physical examination of adults: diag- 
nostic hints for the mental hygiene of childhood.) 
Allg. drtz. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 
1928, 1, 685-691.—Léwy reports that when undergo- 
ing physical examination many people, both normal 
and “nervous,” show behavior typical of a child, 
shoving away the hands of the doetor, gritting the 
teeth, breathing heavily, ete., as though under a great 
strain. It appears to be a kind of anxiety neurosis 
with a hate protest against obeying the will of a 
stronger individual. On questioning such patients 
it was found that all had had very hard and un- 
pleasant childhoods. The need for the proper mental 
hygiene for children is emphasized, though the fact 
is noted that the love and eare given to the child 
should not be such that a strong “ family complex ” 
will develop.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1533. Macklin, M. T. Superstitions of pregnancy. 
Med. J. & Rec., 1929, 2, 96-99.—An account, ap- 
propriate for mental health clinics and expectant 
mothers, regarding the groundless superstition with 
respect to birth-marks as a result of fright. Neither 
nerves nor blood carry the mother’s sensory experi- 
ences to the fetus. Numerous cases are cited, with 
inductive proof that blemishes are not due to pre- 
natal influence.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

1534. Mairet, P. A.B.C. of Adler’s psychology. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1928. New York: Greenberg, 
1929. Pp. 116. 3/6 ($1.50).—Gives a brief popular 
account of the leading psychological views of Alfred 
Adler.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

1535. Polak, E. Individualpsychologische Be- 
trachtungen iiber Tolstoi. (Individual-psychological 
studies of Tolstoi.) Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1928, 
6, 456-481.—The author gathers from Tolstoi’s let- 
ters and works the developmental facts of his per- 
sonality. He early developed a fear of death and of 
life through the influence of a very mystical and 
morbid religious group. The love of God and the 
desire to be like Him was strongly implanted at the 
same time. As he grew older his fear of life and 
need for escape were strengthened by a strong sense 
of inferiority developed because of his homely fea- 
tures and awkward bearing. The social inferiority 
caused him to satisfy a strong sex trend in the broth- 
els and with peasant women, where his wealth and 
position earned him admiration and devotion. His 
antagonisms toward the church, the state, science, 
art, and the given social order are to be explained as 
escape from reality, which he feared and with which 
he had never learned to cope—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit ). 

1536. Prince, M. Clinical and experimental stud- 
ies in personality. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art, 
1929. Pp. xvi+ 559. $5.00.—A reprint of lectures 
and papers organized under the following captions: 
problems of psychopathology, problems of personal- 
ity, problems of the coconscious, and problems of 
consciousness. B.C.A.’s My Life as a Dissociated 
Personality is also reprinted. An appendix contains 
a hitherto unpublished paper on the history of the 
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discovery of coconscious ideas—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 
1537. Rank, O. Beyond psychoanalysis. Psycho- 


anal. Rev., 1929, 16, 1-11.—Psychoanalysis has redis- 
covered the significance of the emotional life in the 
nervous patient. F'reud’s great contribution was the 
overthrow of the medical superstition that the psy- 
chieal is a matter of nerves. The psychoanalytic 
theory has recognized the fact that a strong ethical 
principle is operative in man as well as a biological 
one. Since Breuer’s “ catharsis” the one important 
contribution psychoanalysis has given is the analytic 
method. The author evolves a sort of metapsycho- 
analysis by beginning an analysis of the analytic 
situation as a new fact. The customary analysis is 
likened to arithmetic where things have a definite 
material value: metapsychoanalysis corresponds to 
algebra with a definite symbolic value. Since the 
ideology in the field is so heterogeneous a metaphys- 


ical psychology must be constructed. This would 
deal only with tendencies and their effects. The 


theories of cognition and ethics represent the two 
main problems of psychoanalysis. Fundamentally 
they correspond to the relation between the self and 
the world and thus to the two basie problems, those 
of guilt and anxiety. Anxiety is concerned with 
external things—a biological concept; guilt is essen- 
tially internal—an ethical concept. At the biolog- 
ical level all change brings a danger of non-survival 
before it can be borne out in individuals as develop- 
ment. At the psychological level this phenomenon 
manifests itself as anxiety, and at the ethical level 
as a guilt problem. Love does away with the feel- 
ing of isolation leading to anxiety, guilt and con- 
flict. Sexuality is a biological ego-expansion, while 
love is an emotional or psychical ego-expansion. In 
our love life the ethical is as important as the bio- 
logical. Even the neurosis in the ultimate has been 
revealed as a moral problem. It is a long way from 
the medical therapy of nervous disorders that Freud 
at first wanted to eure by a kind of sexual dietetics 
to the comprehension of the neurosis as a guilt prob- 
lem. It is the fundamental difference between the 
biological and the ethical. The real task of psycho- 
pathology is to take the individual separated from 
the world by anxiety and to bring about a recon- 
ciliation of the two upon the basis of the positive love 
emotion.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1538. Reich, W. Die Rolle der Genitalitat in der 
Neurosentherapie. (The rdle of genitality in the 
therapeutic treatment of neuroses.) Allg. arzt. Zsch. 
f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 1, 672- 
681.—The psychoanalytic method claims to be causal 
therapy; it rests on Freud’s discovery that neurotic 
symptoms are due to the repression of the sex drive. 
Theoretically the symptoms should disappear when 
the uneonsecious is made conscious, but difficulties are 
encountered because they do not always do so. It 
has been found that the cases which recover com- 
pletely are those which have the possibility of a 
contented sex life. One-half of several hundred cases 
treated were found to be abstinent and a large part 
of the remainder suffered from serious disturbances 
of potency; only a few reported a satisfactory sex 
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life. It is found that there are no actual neuroses 
without a psychoneurotic genital inhibition, and no 
psychoneurosis without a somatic damming of the 
libido. (Actual and psychoneuroses are distinguished 
as the former is due to direct disturbances of sex 
life, but its symptoms, contrary to the latter, show 
no mental direction, psychischer Sinn.) Every neu- 
rosis has a historical and an actual meaning; being 
represented in the unconscious by repressed infan- 
tile complexes (generally Oedipus or castration com 
plexes), on which the actual damming of the sexual 
life rests. The core of every neurosis is the neu 
rotic anxiety, according to Freud. The basis of this 
anxiety is the “ damming anxiety” (Stauungsangst), 
i.e., the repressing of sexual (genital) expression. 
The only thing analysis can do by way of cure is to 
give the patient the capacity to adjust socially and 
sexually, by making conscious his repressions.—M. 
N. Crook (Clark). 

1539. Tannenbaum, 8. A. Interpreting—a com- 
pulsion neurosis. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 
48-62.—One of Freud’s interpretations of a com- 
pulsion neurosis is quoted at length. The author 
points out that this interpretation is unfounded, and 
is neither explicit or detailed as is claimed, but is 
merely the result of autosuggestion, with no scientific 
value. Many questions are raised to show its incom 
pleteness and hints are given of many other equally 
probable interpretations—M. B. Mitchell (Rad- 
cliffe ). 

1540. Tumlirz, O. [Ed.] Probleme der Charak- 
terologie. (Problems of characterology.) Jugend- 
kundliche Arbeiten, 2nd series, No. 1. Manns pédda- 
gogisches Magazin, No. 1,216. Langensalza: Beyer 
& Mann, 1928. Pp. 69.—In a critical attitude toward 
the works of Rutz, Kretschmer, Ewald, Wabhle, 
Adler, Kuenkel, Klages, Spranger, Utitz, ete., this 
little book shows the way in which characterology 
has developed in recent times and attempts to set the 
following tasks for it: character study has to investi 
gate the forms and contents of the experience of the 
individual personality in its connection with the un 
conscious layer of impulses and its dependence upon 
objective values and lack of values. The leading 
point of view for the consideration of personality is 
seen in the attitude of the ego toward the external 
world, which moves between the antitheses of affirma- 
tion and resignation. In conclusion the significance 
of character study for the science of adolescence and 
for pedagogy is discussed briefly —O. Tumlirz (Graz). 


1541. van Loon, F. G. H., & Thouless, R. H. Pre- 
liminary report on a demonstration of experiments 
on hypnotism shown by Gustaf Wallenius, Fil. Mag. 
(Upsala). Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 38, 315.—A 
committee finds no reason to reject the usual theory 
in favor of a proposed nervous effluence hypothesis. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1542. Wexberg, E. Die Einwande gegen die Indi- 
vidualpsychologie. (The objections to individual 
psychology.) Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1928, 6, 433- 
442.—The article takes up ten of the most important 
principles of Adler’s individual psychology and de- 
fends them against attacks made by various Freud- 
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ians. As against the instinct-basis for personality, 
absolute inherited individual differences are held to 
be not as important in the study of human nature as 
are the traits found in the group. The common fac- 
tors in child and adult afford the means for under- 
standing both; their differences are relative. Or- 
ganic inferiority is accepted as the causal basis for a 
personality trait or a special ability only where proof 
for the fact is indubitable. The organization of a 
may be unconsciously directed, but its pur- 
pose or goal for the patient can be rationally under- 
stood by the psychotherapist. Individual psychology 
in theory and praetice is functional in its point of 
view, concepts are psychological and in no sense 
ean they be considered as equivalent to biological 
finalities. The eathartic value of a shock given a 
patient, when the cause of a given neurosis is re- 
vealed to him as lying in some experience of child- 
hood, is recognized as a fact for some cases but is not 

eure for all—O. N. de 


neuros! 


accepted as a necessary 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

1543. X., A. El cine i els somnis. (The cinema 
and dreams.) Criterion, 1928, 15, 442-4+443.—J. W. 
Vaaqae Clark ). 

1544. Young, P. C. A general review of the lit- 
erature of hypnotism. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 
940-560 191 titles are reviewed, mostly from the 
pel 1920-1925 inelusive. There is no agreement 

ntial criteria of hypnosis; catalepsy, post- 

umnesia, rapport, and dissociative phe- 

the eriteria most discussed. Different 
tend that certain functions, such as learn- 
tance to fatigue, and time appreciation can 


1ugmented by hypnotism. Stages of hypnosis 
technique of inducing hypnosis are discussed by 
eral authors, with little agreement. Opinions 


harply on the moral dangers of hypnosis; 
of injury are reported. Several writers 
erib mal hypnosis and several suggest that 
e name “hypnosis” be reserved for human sub- 
ject On the question of producing organic effects, 
opinion seems to be that only those 
effects can be produced which could be produced by 
ym in a normal subject. Hypnosis is little 
for medical purposes in America, but is used 
widely in Germany, both for various diagnostic pur- 
poses and for treatment in (1) hysterical cases, (2) 
childbirth, and (3) operations. Estimates of the 
percentage of people who can be hypnotized vary 
from 10 to 100. Theories of hypnosis take various 
forms and receive considerable attention—M. N. 
Crook (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 1385, 1414, 1441, 1476, 1480, 
1574, 1587, 1608, 1614, 1616, 1644, 1665, 1671, 1693, 


1740, 1759.] 
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1545. Alfvén, J. Das Problem der Ermiidung. 
Eine Psychologische Studie. (The problem of fa- 
tigue. A psychological study.) Abh. a. d. Geb. d. 
Psychotherap. u. med. Psychol. Heft 6. Stuttgart : 
Enke, 1927. Pp. 78. Rm. 6.60.—In neurasthenia 
fatigue often appears as the dominant symptom. 
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Many investigators have emphasized that the two 
basic characteristics of this illness are on one hand 
irritability and on the other weakness or tendency 
to fatigue. As distinguished from physical fatigue, 
nervous fatigue shows itself as a capricious, incal- 
culable and apparently inexplicable phenomena. 
Nervous fatigue often renders one very sensitive to 
associative influences. It can, for instance, often 
manifest itself at a definite stroke of the clock, even 
if the clock does not give the right time, because 
through foree of habit an associative connection with 
this time has been built up. Among other things 
the peculiar variations in the appearance of nervous 
fatigue contradict the prevalent opinion that the 
essence of neurasthenia consists in constant weak- 
ness, a real enervation or chronic exhaustion. In the 
first place one often meets neurasthenies who abso- 
lutely deny that they feel any sort of fatigue or of 
weakness. Secondly, most cases of neurasthenia 
oecur at the age when man approaches or has reached 
the height of maturity. Thirdly, these “ weak” and 
“ fatigued” persons are in the majority of cases en- 
tirely sound physically. Some athletes complain of 
constant fatigue. One might object to this that the 
weakness does not reside in the muscles or the body 
itself but is of a psychic nature. But even mentally 
these individuals are often above the average. Some 
talented persons and men of genius constantly feel 
tired. One must therefore ask oneself whether it is 
not possible that the feeling of fatigue should be 
interpreted as an expression of increased irritability. 
Fatigue is a psychological phenomenon. It is the 
psychie expression of a sort of universal breaking- 
contact reaction. But a reaction which breaks con- 
tact, as well as one which establishes contact, can be 
overstimulated and hypertrophied. Nervous fatigue, 
then, is such an overstimulation of normal fatigue, 
even though it shows other symptoms. In order to 
understand nervous fatigue, therefore, it is necessary 
to test the manifold and complicated phenomenon 
of normal fatigue. The subjective feeling of fatigue 
must, therefore, be carefully distinguished from ob- 
jective exhaustion. The feeling of strain develops 
when an effort is in contrast with normal fatigue 
and with a physiological contact-breaking reaction. 
Our civilization is for the most part based on the 
ability of its members to master, to guide and to 
educate the feeling of fatigue. The work closes with 
a chapter on the nature of the feeling of power, 
which is an expression of impulse and making of 
eontact. The therapy of fatigue is to be found in 
the development of a healthy and lively feeling of 
energy. Desires are phenomena which intensify the 
generation of energy. The most significant of all 
of these is will power. Not only in the life of indi- 
vidual man but also in the history of the world 
there is a constant cycle of fatigue periods (cli- 
macteric epochs) and energy periods (renaissance 
epochs.)—J. Alfvén (Norrképing, Sweden). 

1546. Bollack, J.. & Hartmann, E. El examen 
ocular y la localization de los tumores cerebrales. 
(The ocular examination and localization of cerebral 
tumors.) Rev. Oto. y d. Cir. Neur., 1928, 5, 488- 
493.—The localization of cerebral tumors may often 
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be determined by defects of vision, and careful ob- 
servations of peculiarity of function—J. W. Nagge 
(Clark). 

1547. Biirger, H. Wher Encephalitis und Zwang. 
(Encephalitis and compulsion.) Zsch. f. d. ges. 
Neur. u. Psychiat., 1928, 113, 239-245.—Large 
numbers of encephalitics show symptoms of com- 
pulsive thought, compulsive emotions and acts, and 
defense mechanisms. Excessive and spontaneous 
speech (repetition, serialization) are also worthy of 
note. An uninterrupted series of non-egoistically ex- 
perienced phenomena can be traced from the auto- 
matism of compulsive emotional acts to the thought 
which is characterized as “fatalistically formed.” 
The author is concerned in an interesting manner 
with working out the dynamic tendencies of this 
inner layer of interna) motives and sources of 
strength upon which the individual personality pri- 
marily rests. The entire field is characterized by an 
internal interweaving of organic conditions and 
psychic occurrences and experiences, a special “ phys- 
ical proximity” in the entire relationship. The 
physical reverberation lies nearer here than in other 
psychie functions. Therefore, a dualistic considera- 
tion of objectively viewed dynamics and experiential 
representation is in place. The dynamics of en- 
cephalitis are characterized by the following mo- 
menta: (1) loss of inhibition, detached continued 
motion, lack of control; (2) dynamic surplus and 
inadequacy of energy for events; (3) intensity and 
increase of tempo to the point where abrupt exhaus- 
tion follows; (4) persistence; (5) rhythmization; 
(6) disturbances in the distribution of energy. The 
possibilities of psychic representation or expression 
are as follows: (1) flight of ideas; (2) identification 
of the ego with the external event; (3) unreflecting 
merging with the event, self-occupation; (4) knowl- 
edge of the conflict as the last residue of freedom. 
The mind struggles against the dynamic force in the 
form of stereotyped reactions, “substitutes.” The 
personality reacts either by making a struggle to re- 
gain freedom or by adaptation and adjustment or 
by giving reasons. Encephalitic patients have all 
sorts of devices to make use of their dynamic pecu- 
liarity, or to disregard it. Over this division between 
the levels of organic energy and personality reac- 
tions the patient stands, as it were, with a remarkable 
objectivity in the face of everything, through which 
he undertakes a process of assimilation. The author 
sees no causal phenomenon in compulsion, but rather 
the resultant of the opposition of the two levels. 
This experiment may also be applied to compulsion 
neuroses in psychopaths.—S. Krauss (Heidelberg). 

1548. Dearborn, G. v. N. The psychologist looks 
at psychiatry. U. S. Veterans’ Bur. Med. Bull., 
1929, 5, 17-25.—Psychiatry is notably lacking in the 
seientifie spirit, and its torpidity toward progress 
through research is apparently the product of the 
“medieval materialism of medicine” which has 
tended to ignore mind. Part of the many appro- 
priations which now go to asylums for care and 
“more or less fortuitous treatment ” might be turned 
to encourage research toward eliminating some of 
the following deficiencies: Psychiatrists as a group 
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have no detailed knowledge of, nor interest in, such 
questions as feeling, emotion, attention, habit, imagi- 
nation, reasoning, or (“ feminine’”’) intuition. Suffi- 
cient attention has not been given psychology in its 
emphasis upon individuation, its “ applied science,” 
its laboratory investigations (in connection with 
physiology), its interest in the development of the 
human brain, its investigations of anxiety and worry, 
its analysis of the effects of music, ete. There is like- 
wise need for emphasis upon the study of individ- 
uals as such. Traces of a metaphysical mind-body 
dualism should be erased. An adequate system of 
psychometrics for use in psychiatric treatment is 
needed. Many of these problems could be solved by 
well-planned and well-equipped research.—B. F. 
Skinner (Harvard). 

1549. Dereux, J. Démence pseudobulbaire syphi- 
litique. (Pseudobulbar syphilitic insanity.) J. de 
neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 811-814.—The author 
reports a clinical case of pseudobulbar insanity with 
hemiplegia which is due to syphilis. He gives the 
ease history and a rather detailed report of one ex- 
amination given the patient, including the aggregate 
symptoms, motor troubles, state of the reflexes, and 
condition of the cranial nerves, and a chemical analy- 
sis of the bodily fluids, as well as the psychical con- 
dition. The last is characterized by childishness, 
abulia, and deficiency of affectivity and judgment.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Radcliffe). 

1550. Duryea, M. A. What is mental hygiene? 
Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 1,411-1,418.—An analysis 
of 105 replies to a questionnaire sent to psycholo- 
gists and physicians interested in mental hygiene 
showed that 28% defined it as “ adjustment,” 19% 
as “ promotion, maintenance or conservation of men- 
tal health,” and 21% defined it in terms of the na- 
ture and integration of the character equipment. 
“An appraisal of the data reveals the fact that so 
far as nomenclature is concerned, consensus of opin- 
ion is lacking. This is probably explained by the 
fact that mental hygiene is at the present time at the 
peak of expanding its territory and function.”—L. 
Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1551. Ford, C. A. A case of congenital word- 
blindness showing its social implications. Psychol. 
Clin., 1928, 17, 73-84.—A delinquent boy, referred 
to the clinic by the court, was diagnosed as a case ol 
congenital word-blindness. No other defects which 
would explain the delinquency were found. The 
author thinks that feelings of inferiority, engendered 
by the boy’s inability to read, are responsible for his 
bad adjustment to home and school.—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 

1552. Glassburg, J. A. The development of 
speech. Med. J. & Rec., 1929, 2, 69-70.—A closely 
written summary of the current facts regarding the 
origins of speech and its defects. Idioglossia, echo- 
lalia, and coprolalia are mentioned, and emphasis is 
laid upon the medical, the surgical, and the speech- 
re-education methods in the cases of persons defec- 
tive in both mind and speech.—R. C. Givler (Tufts). 

1553. Hallowell, D. K. 24 cases of acute epi- 
demic encephalitis. Psychol. Clin., 1925, 16, 167- 
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1554 1561 
192.—17 out of 24 cases of epidemic encephalitis 


examined from three months to six years after the 
onset of the disease showed some abnormality: either 
feeble-mindedness, hyperkinesis, or abnormal slow- 
ness. The cases in question were those which sought 
clinical aid and hence may not have been typical.— 
D. Katz (Prineeton). 

1554. Hirsch, E. Wher senile Denk- und Sprach- 
storungen. (Coneerning senile disturbances of 
thought and speech.) Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 10, 
358-392.—Sufferers from senile deterioration tend to 
perceive and define objects in terms of mere utility 
rather than of composition or construction; these 
persons become interested in individual parts of an 
object to the exclusion of the total pattern; they 
large color; their preeonceptions cause 
them to ignore inconsistencies and even to distort the 
present material—W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 

1555. Hirt, Z. I. Notwithstanding a high “I.Q.” 
Clin., 1925, 16, 128-132.—Case study of a 
[Q of 138 who was diagnosed as a “ 

itutional psychopath” by the physician and who 
was committed by the juvenile court to a training 
feeble-minded. His chief trouble was 
masturbation. After several months in the training 
habit was practically overcome and since 
class in high 
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his parole he has been leading his 
choo! V. L. Munn (Clark). 
1556. Hoven, H. Quelques cas de psychoses pos- 
tencephalitiques. (Some cases of postencephalitic 
ychosis.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 
$15-822.—Six ease histories of postencephalitie psy- 
reported. It generally develops several 
after encephalitis, but is rare compared with it. 
ymptoms and analysis are sometimes confused 
th hebephrenie-catatonic dementia praecox. How- 
the destruction of the personality is less com- 
patient is not always indifferent to 
Certain 


cho unre 


} ; ; 
niete and ne 


nment. nervous symptoms are 
very marked, as congealed face, stupor, parkinsonian 
tate, exaggerated reflexes, seborrhea, sialorrhea. 


The great variety of symptoms is probably due to 
the infection from encephalitis spreading to individ- 
ual weak parts, causing organic decay. Post-mortem 
examinations of two cases showed meningitis with 
and deep destruction of both the gray and 
frontal lobe.—M. B. Mitchell 


edema 
white matter of the 

Radcliffe ). 

Jackson, J. A., & Pike, H. B. The relation- 
ship of tonsillar infection to mental disease. Med. 

Rec., 1929, 1, 31-32.—Tonsillar infection occurs 
no more frequently in eases of mental disorder than 
in individuals free from mental disease; it is not to 
be regarded as an exciting cause of a psychosis.—R. 
(Tufts). 

1558. Kodama, 8. A statistical report on the 
patients in Matsuzawa Hospital. Nippon-no Ikai 
(Japanese Medical World), 1927, 1, No. 17, 18.—A 
statistical study of the inmates in Matsuzawa Hos- 
(for mental and nervous diseases) was made 
for the period 1922-1925. It was found that 57% 
of the total registration were dementia praecox 
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sive. It is to be noted that more than half of all the 
cases were dementia praecox, and this disease tends 
to increase from year to year. 80% of deaths in the 
hospital were dementia praecox patients. The direct 
cause of death was tuberculosis or beri-beri in most 
cases. During the period under study the average 
number of patients per year was 744. 68.4% of 
those were dementia praecox. Other diseases were 
distributed as follows: paralytic dementia, 12.6%; 
melancholia, 5.3%; psyehasthenia, 7.59%; psycho- 
pathic, 1.6%; senile dementia, 1.0%; epileptic de- 
mentia, 1.10%; psychoneurosis, 0.4%; alcoholic de- 


mentia, 0.9%. 34.1% of dementia praecox were 
discharged either as “ cured” or “improved.” 18.1% 


of paralytic dementia and 67.3% of manic-depressive 
were similarly discharged. The rest were either still 
inmates or succumbed to the diseases.—J. G. Yosh- 
ioka (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1559. Lange, W. Die Entwicklung der Intelli- 
genz bei Kindern nach Encephalitis epidemica. 
(The development of intelligence in children after 
encephalitis epidemica.) Psychiat.-neur. Woch., 
1928, 30, 579-588.—This article is a systematic in- 
vestigation, which the author has undertaken on the 
basis of the Binet-Simon method, of 39 encephalitie 
eases from the Encephalitie Clinie of the State Re- 
formatory Chemnitz-Altendorf. Of the 39 patients 
experimented on (25 boys and 14 girls), 20 evineed 
character changes in the sense of “ pseudopsycho- 
path” (15 boys and 5 girls); and 19 showed the so- 
called Parkinson syndrome (10 boys and 9 girls). 
The author found results similar to those of Shep- 
herd and Dawson: (1) In encephalitis epidemica the 
deterioration of intelligence is greatest in children 
who have had it before the fifth year, that is, in 
earliest childhood. (2) Those who belonged to the 
first group, i.e., with character changes, gave better 
results at the first examination than the children of 
the Parkinson group. At the later examinations the 
patients of both groups on the whole showed a de- 
crease in the intelligence quotients. But this does 
not rule out the possibility that the mental age 
might inerease considerably. (3) The greater the 
interval between the illness and the examination, the 
smaller will be the intelligence quotient.—P. Plaut 
(Berlin). 

1560. Marston, L. R. The etiology of mongolism. 
Psychol. Clin., 1925, 16, 135-140.—A brief review of 
the literature shows little agreement in attributing 
Mongolism to such eauses of feeble-mindedness as 
aleoholism, congenital syphilis, tuberculosis, and thy- 
roid deficiency. Evidence, however, does exist for 
assuming Mongolism to be related to arrested fetal 
development through uterine exhaustion. One fac- 
tor in such uterine exhaustion is the advanced age 
of the mother. Thus a comparison of Goddard’s 
294 cases of Mongolism with 3,697 unselected births 
and with 143 births of all types of feeble-mindedness 
shows that only 2.1% of “all births” and 4.9% of 
“all defective births” as against 36.9% of the Mon- 
golian births occur when the mother is forty or older. 

-D. Katz (Princeton). 

1561. Plaut, P. Die Zeugenaussagen jugendlicher 
Psychopathen. Ihre forensische Bedeutung. (The 
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testimony of young psychopaths; its forensic signifi- 
cance.) Abh. a. d. Gebiete d. Psychotherap. u. med. 
Psychol., Heft 8. Stuttgart: F. Enke, 1928. Pp. 
86. Rm. 6.60.—The author aims, first, to work out 
in a more detailed fashion than has ever been done 
before the essence of psychopathology; second, he 
tries, on the basis of individual cases reported in de- 
tail, to relate the testimony of young psychopaths in 
immorality trials, and to evaluate them psycholog- 
ically and forensically. After a historical review of 
the previous psychology of evidence and its literature 
the author clearly brings out the place of the youth- 
ful witness in trials for immorality. He empha- 
sizes the fact that in every case the evidence of chil- 
dren and juvenile witnesses must be received with 
the greatest skepticism. This is especially true when 
the child has to express himself on sexual matters. 
But he especially insists that there is no basis for 
the opinion that there is an absolute difference be- 
tween the evidence of children and of adults. The 
next chapter treats of the conception and essence of 
psychopathology. He brings out above all how in- 
definite a picture we have of the psychopathic per- 
sonality and how careful we must be in making this 
diagnosis. The third chapter discusses the reliabil- 
ity and the untrustworthiness of the psychopathic 
child. He points out that on one hand the psycho 
pathie child easily falls a victim to lying, but that 
on the other hand just such children as these, since 
they lack imagination and formed intelligence, are 
particularly bad liars. Aside from this fact there is 
no reason to reject psychopathic children as wit- 
nesses. In the fourth chapter he describes a few 
cases carefully, giving a detailed reproduction in 
these cases of the forensie-psychiatric-psychological 
opinion that was given.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 


1562. Richards, L. E. Laura Bridgman: the 
story of an opened door. New York: Appleton, 
1928. Pp. 174. $2.00—Laura Bridgman, 1829- 
1889, was left blind, deaf and with diminished senses 
of smell and taste after scarlet fever at two years of 
age. Her family were New England farmers with 
meager income and cultural standards. Her educa- 
tion began at eight years under 8. G. Howe at his 
institution in Boston, where she spent most of her 
life. The first step was to associate common objects 
with words in raised letters and then to assemble the 
mixed letters correctly to form the appropriate 
words. “She repeated the process, first from imi- 
tation, next from memory, with no other motive 
than the love of approbation” (being patted on the 
head). After “many weeks . . . the truth began to 
flash upon her ... that here was a way by which 
she could herself make up a sign of anything that 
was in her own mind, and show it to another mind 

. . a new link of union with other spirits! I could 
almost fix upon the moment... .” Then gradually 
followed communication by finger movements and by 
writing. Speech training was not attempted. Her 
characteristics may be indicated as follows. “ Her 
thirst for information was insatiable.” “ Asking, 
always asking.” “For the most part sunny and 
cheerful.” “Keen enjoyment of life.” “Quick as 
lightning in her perception of meaning and apt re- 
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plies.” “ Active.” “ Graceful.” “ Impatient.” “ Oc- 
easional temper ‘tantrums’.” “She wanted the 
lion’s share of attention.” “ Inclined to look down 
on children less bright than herself.” “Disliked study 
of arithmetic.” Began (in her thirteenth year) to 
be “ extremely inquisitive about the origin of things.” 
“ Natural love of order, and sense of ideality.” “A 
thoroughly accomplished needlewoman.” “ Fully 
realized the value of money.” “ Her ardent spirit 
leaped to meet every newcomer” to the institution. 
In her own words, “ How happy poor Laura will be, 
when she gets to the Holy City! Then my eyes will 
be open and my ears unstopped and I shall see and 
hear everything.”—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juve- 
nile Research). 

1563. Rossi, 8. C. A propos de certains états 
d’aliénation curables simulant la schizophrénie. 
(Apropos of certain curable states of insanity re- 
sembling schizophrenia.) Encéph., 1928, 23, 501- 
507.—The name and the conception of schizophrenia 
have been very successful and include the incurable 
dementia praecox as well as the acute and sub-acute 
processes which for the most part are curable. The 
author then describes five clinical cases chosen from 
certain ones which were very hard to diagnose. They 
were all diagnosed as schizophrenia of the dementia 
praecox type, and all were cured. He points out 
the difference of form and evolution between the 
acute, curable schizotic syndromes and the schizo- 
phrenic symptoms. These differences were of two 
kinds: rapidity of the installation of the symptoms 
and persistent conservation of affectivity. He pro- 
poses the name schizothymie syndrome for these 
symptoms.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1564. Rothe, K. C. Zur Klarstellung einiger 
Fragen itiber Stottern. (Clarification of some prob- 
lems concerning stuttering.) Hilfsschule, 1928, 21, 
437-439.—The author reports on various views which 
were expressed at the 3 Internationale Kongress fiir 
Logopidie und Phomatrie. There is as yet no agree- 
ment on the nasal wing symptom. While Flatau in 
Berlin has never observed movements of the side of 
the nose in stutterers, Rothe was able to describe 
the symptom before the world war. The symptom 
is found among people who have never stuttered. 
Fréschels of Vienna is so firmly convineed of the 
importance and decisive significance of this symp- 
tom that he first promises a cure of the stutterer 
when the symptom has completely disappeared. 
There is a wide range in the therapy recommended 
in stuttering. Rothe charges that Gutmann’s exer- 
cise therapy, by its emphasis upon speech, strength- 
ens the stutterer’s belief in its difficulty. He praises 
Fréschels’ method in that it emphasizes the simplic- 
ity of speech, which may be not more than a loud 
expiration with changes in the oral cavity. The 
author warns against “therapy salad” and recom- 
mends, particularly to the beginner, one of the two 
therapies in pure form.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 

1565. Schultz, J. H. Die psychotherapeutische 
Indikation. (Psychotherapeutic indications.) Alig. 
diret. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych., Hygiene, 1928, 
1, 681-685.—The author introduces this article, which 
is an attempt to define the limits within which psy- 
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chotherapeutic treatment is applicable, by propound- 
ing three questions: (1) When does psychotherapy 
in general become a problem in medicine? (2) Do 
we have general points of view for our choice of 
method, by which the indication is given that psy- 
chotherapeutie treatment is the valid method? (3) 
Can anything be said about special illnesses which 
particularly present problems of psychotherapy? 
The first great problem to be settled is the part 
played by the “ mental” in the domain of “ bodily ” 
events. Leaving aside all metaphysical body-mind 
problems and simply accepting the close correlation 
between what is called mind and matter, the im- 
portance of psychotherapy is clear. The dependence 
of the mental oceurrences on the nervous system and 
the internal secretions is obvious, but even such prim- 
itive reactions as those of ions and colloids are af- 
fected. Therefore, psychotherapy can be taken into 
onsideration wherever functional disorders occur, 
no matter how elementary these may be. Obvious 
neuroses remain the main object of therapeutic 
treatment, but doctors should always be on the watch 
for mentally conditioned complications in illnesses, 
nee the limits of such treatment are the limits of 


fe itself D. BE. Johannsen (Clark). 
1566. Souques, A. Quelques cas d’anarthrie de 
Pierre Marie. (Certain cases of the anarthria of 


Pierre Marie.) Rev. de neur., 1928, 35, 319-368.— 
rhe authors deseribe nine cases, three of which were 
] by autopsy, ol patients suffering from anar- 
thria of Pierre Marie in an isolated state. Pierre 
Marie described under the name of anarthria a phe- 
nomenon consecutive to a cerebral lesion and char- 
terized by the loss of articulate language. The 
Ol ; in the lenticular zone. In the nine cases 
der observation, the anarthria was accompanied 

by right hemiplegia and once by left 

The latter was in a patient left-handed 


from birth. All this seems to indicate that the left 
emisphere has a monopoly over the codrdination of 
movements necessary for the articulating of words. 
The anarthriec cases were capable of re-education, 
ind among the three autopsy cases, one had been 
compilet ly re-edueated in a three months’ period. 
At the autopsy the second left frontal lobe was found 


to be completely destroyed, including its insertion in 
the ascendant frontal, but in spite of this total dis- 
appearance this patient had never had any appreci- 
able mental trouble, a thing which seems to prove 
that intelligence is not exclusively located in the cor- 
tex of the frontal convolutions. The author gives a 
historical summary, stressing the work of Bouillaud, 
Dax, and Broea, which is already forgotten—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1567. Stocker, A. Psychologie de la _ schizo- 
phrénie. (The psychology of schizophrenia.) En- 
céph., 1928, 23, 518-521.—Schizophrenia, more than 
any other illness linked with mental affection, is ex- 
traneous to its environment, to its surroundings, and 
ceases to be an element which may be integrated in 
social life. The author gives a psycho-biological ex- 
planation to the mental phenomena of schizophrenia. 
There is in every being a fusion of the genotype 
component (elements corresponding to hereditary 
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dispositions) and the paratype component (actual 
dispositions, the acquired property of the individ- 
ual). The fusion of these components forms the 
normal personality, the “ phenotype.” In the schizo- 
phrenic these components co-exist without fusion, a 
condition which constitutes the basis for the mental 
disturbances of the patients. The intrapsychic 
synthesis is lacking, and it is this failure in harmony 
between the individual and the race which gives birth 
to the clinical picture of analytic insanity —Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1568. Wimmer, A. Psychotische Syndrome bei 
der chronischen, epidemischen Encephalitis. (Psy- 
chotic syndromes in chronic, epidemic encephalitis. ) 
Acta psychiat. et neur., 1928, 3, 409-490.—The 
author in this article endeavors to give a definite 
contribution to the psychopathology of chronic, epi- 
demic encephalitis. 41 case histories are analyzed 
in detail and arranged in groups under such headings 
as: conditions of psychasthenia, encephalitic depres- 
sive states, character changes in adult encephalities, 
general mental disturbances, ete. Extensive bibliog- 
raphy.—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 

1569. Winckler, G. Landarzt und Psychotherapie. 
(The country doctor and psychotherapy.) Allg. 
dirzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1928, 
1, 691-701.—Despite the size of the modern cities, 
the country doctor still treats the largest number of 
patients, and after learning nothing about such 
things, the beginning practicing physician finds that 
mental and physical ailments are closely connected. 
Every country doctor is forced to practice psycho- 
therapy, since there are no specialists within reach, 
and the author of this article urges that the train- 
ing of doctors should inelude work on psychotherapy, 
since the misuse of such treatment and a lack of 
understanding of its difficulties may lead to great 
harm to the patient. The many places in which the 
country doctor has a chance to help his patients by 
such treatment are pointed out.—D. EF. Johannsen 
(Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1380, 1520, 1521, 1585, 1589, 
1612, 1628, 1635, 1699, 1713.] 
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1570. Adler, M. Wher psychologische und ethische 
“ Lauterung”’ des Marxismus. (On the psycholog- 
ical and ethical “ purification ” of Marxism.) Berlin: 
E. Laubverlag, 1928. Pp. 45.—This article appeared 
in the Jungsozialistischen Schriftenreihe edited by 
Max Adler, Engelberth Graf and Anna Siemsen. It 
is a reprint of a lecture which the author delivered 
in the freien sozialistischen Hochschule in Berlin. 
This article is concerned with a tendency which has 
come to the fore in modern Marxism, and attempts 
to complete through psychological insights and meth- 
ods the Marxian system, which is supposed to be 
purely economic. With this tendency is joined an- 
other, which demands the insertion of an ethical 
basis in Marxism. The above article rejects both 
tendencies by showing that it is a radical misunder- 
standing of Marxism to conceive of it as a purely 
mechanico-economic theory. By elaborating the so- 
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ciological character of Marxism the article shows 
that the fundamental concepts of Marx’s economic 
critique cannot be understood at all without consid- 
ering the psychological factor which is already im- 
manent in it. The relation between economics and 
ideology is not like a relation between something 
mental and non-mental, for even economics is only a 
special form of something mental. And as such it is 
therefore always directed to value so that even ethical 
evaluation is immanent in the economic process. 
Economie causality only takes place within a social 
organization which is itself something mental and 
evaluating. A psychological completion or purifica- 
tion of Marxism is therefore unnecessary. Only a 
more consistent thinking through of Marxism is nec- 
essary.—M. Adler (Vienna). 

1571. Allport, F. H. “Group” and “ institu- 
tions” as concepts in a natural science of social 
phenomena. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 83- 
100.—Groups and institutions as objects to be stud- 
ied are found to be incompatible with a natural 
science approach to social phenomena, when assumed 
to be the most complex of a hierarchy of objects 
studied by such methods under various sciences. 
They are valuable for purposes of classifying the 
collective and interactive aspects of behavior, and 
most useful in applied fields for purposes of control, 
and contrasted with purposes of natural science. 
The natural science criteria applied to determine 
the scientifie validity of these concepts are: (1) 
explicit denotation, characteristic of phenomena 
which obtrude themselves upon experience and are 
capable of being manipulated, but not characteristic 
of these concepts or phenomena; (2) reciprocal 
action of parts, or functional réle of parts in a whole, 
characteristic in partial and varying degrees of the 
phenomena under consideration; (3) uniqueness of 
formulation and laws, not characteristic of these 
phenomena since formulations are by analogies de- 
rived from other sciences; (4) dependent viability, 
in which the part depends upon the whole (not gen- 
erally true of social groupings); (5) total inclusion, 
or the inclusion of parts in the wholes studied (not 
generally true of these phenomena).—D. W. Willard 
(Clark). 

1572. [Anon.] Fourth annual report of the So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1927-1928. New 
York: 1928. Pp. 56.—An account is given of the 
activities of the Social Science Research Council and 
the researches conducted under its assistance.—L. 
Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


1573. Berggrav, E. Der Durchbruch der Religion 
im menschlichen Seelenleben. (The religious awak- 
ening in the individual.) (Trans. from the Nor- 
wegian by H. V. Guenther.) Géttingen: Vanderhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1929. Pp. iv+184. M. 8., Lw. 9.80. 
—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1574. Bernard, L. L. A psycho-sociological inter- 
pretation of magic. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 
22, 60-71.—Magic is “the theory of direct personal 
or will causation on a supernatural basis”; as con- 
trasted with science, or “the theory of direct imper- 
sonal mechanical causation on a naturalistic basis.” 
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Magic has its roots in the dominant consciousness of 
childhood, or of primitive man, which is affective 
consciousness, the sensory definition of objects being 
of secondary importance. Objects to such minds are 
personal and social, reacted to in terms of receptive 
or feeling attitudes. Sensory differentiation and 
perception increase with time, leading to the antici- 
patory definition of objects, and finally to “ perceived 
physical and verbal attitudes or preparation for 
action of the object toward ourselves.” When af- 
fective definition is related to sensory and perceptual 
content of objects in experience, the psychic condi- 
tions are present for explanations of environmental 
events in terms of mechanical causation. The defi- 
nition of self is also at first in terms of affective 
consciousness; hence the motive for self-assertion 
and dominance, combined with ignorance of the 
mechanism of conditioning and the laws of chance, 
lead to magical explanations of causation and con- 
trol. “ Instrumentalization” of the process of con- 
trol is the term indicating unconscious progress from 
magic to science which primitive beings make by 
cumulative experience and trial and error selec- 
tion. The process is illustrated in discussion of the 
different types of magic. Th instrumentalization of 
environment in the present civilization has already 
gone far in the industrial realm, but is only slowly 
proceeding against prejudice and ignorance in the 
mental and social spheres of contemporary life.—D. 
W. Willard (Clark). 

1575. Bouman, H. D., & Kucharski, P. la syn- 
thése des voyelles avec des sons simples. (The syn- 
thesis of vowels with simple sounds.) C. r. Soc. biol., 
1928, 99, 1,293-1,394.—Paget has shown that the 
character of vocality is essentially determined by the 
characteristic combination of two sounds one of 
which, the heavier, consists of the posterior reso- 
nance, and the other, the sharper, arouses the reso- 
nance of the anterior parts of the mouth. These are 
the data which are the point of departure for re- 
searches looking towards a verification by means of 
synthesis. The authors tried to make a complex 
sound'with these two simple sounds which would have 
a vowel character. They found pairs of frequencies 
which accorded perfectly with the data given by 
Paget. They then tried to find the relationship of 
the intensities of the two component sounds for which 
the vowel character appeared with greatest clearness. 
These intensities were evaluated in multiples of the 
liminal intensity. This relationship varied with the 
vowels. They finally studied the influence of the 
duration of the passage of the compounded vibra- 
tions on the vocal character of the complex sound. 
When the duration of the passage of the complex 
sound was reduced, the vocal character was usually 
weakened, but the effect of the reduction of the 
duration could be compensated for by increasing 
the total intensity, the relationship of the component 
intensities remaining the same. The inferior inten- 
sity alone could otherwise be augmented.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1576. Brooke, M.C. The interrogation mark. 
Psychol. Clin., 1925, 16, 193-196.—A behavior prob- 
lem which yielded to clinic teaching and correctional 
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guidance after the group teaching of the school room 
had failed.—D. Katz (Princeton). 

1577. Bultmann, R. Der Glaube als Wagnis. 
(Faith as risk.) Christ. Welt, 1928, 42, 1,008 ff.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

1578. Burgess, E. W. The family and the person. 
Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 133—-144.—The 
life-history method of investigation is capable of 
revealing the nature of the modern family as an in- 
stitution. It also illumines the development of per- 
sonality in interaction in any of the réles involved 
in the family complex, revealing the subjective as- 
pects of culture. The life history of Marie, a Ger- 
man-American, illustrates the method. It shows 
how a child becomes conscious of his réle in family 
and community; how chaotic impulses are organized 
under varying and conflicting pressures of com- 
munal life; how inadequate the conventional defi- 
nition of family is; how arbitrary and inconclusive 
are the conventional classifications of personality 
types and complexes used by psychiatrists and psy- 
choanalysts; how private attitudes and feelings may 
clarify the meaning of otherwise obscure behavior; 
how the sense of uniqueness and privacy of person- 
ality linked with confusion of impulses, memo- 
ries, experiences, ete.; how the sense of uniqueness 

vith discovery of similar experiences in others 
and the growth of sympathy socializes the individ- 
ial; how mutations of personality may occur. These 
are possible results of life-history analyses.—D. W. 
Willard (Clark). 

579. Cabinet Bureau of Statistics, Japanese 
Government. Summary report on the variation of 
the Japanese population. (Official report, 1927.)— 
The report covers the year 1925 as compared with 
1924. The marriage rate was 8.30 per thousand; the 

ree rate 0.83 per thousand; the birth rate 34.77 
thousand (still-births 2.05 per thousand); the 
leath rate 19.18 per thousand; all these represent 
a decrease, and the rate is lower in the cities than 
for the empire as a whole. There were 99.7 divorces 
per thousand marriages, a slight increase. The sex 
ratio of births was 105.8, of still-births 120.4 (an 
nerease), of deaths 106.2, and of net increase (births 

deaths) 105.0; the rate of net increase was 15.59 
per thousand, an increase. An inerease in the num- 
ber of abandoned children and of disappearances was 
‘ported.—J. G. Yoshioka (Institute for Juvenile 


re 
D 
uf 


earch). 

1580. Cabot, J. La “ciencia general de Il’art.” 
(The general science of art.) Criterion, 1928, 15, 
139-442.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1581. Child, C. M. Biological foundations of so- 
cial integration. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 
26-43.—“ The organism is ineonceivable except in 
relation to environment.” Patterned adaptations of 
organisms to environment vary from surface-and-in- 
terior patterns of simple organisms to axiate pat- 
terns of the more complex ones, in which symmetry 
of parts and polarity, or dominance of function, 
come to be important features of organization. In 
origin, and in simpler organisms, these patterns are 
not the result of hereditary constitution of proto- 
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plasm, but tend to become fixed in the higher forms. 
Dominance, or control of a part of the organism over 
the whole (as in the appearance of a head) is condi- 
tioned by the effective range of communication be- 
tween the parts, by the possible exchange of sub- 
stances between parts, and in the nature of the 
situation. It arises from the greater energy and ac- 
tivity of one part in response to external stimulation, 
and capacity for dominance of other parts is not 
necessarily lost by lack of opportunity for its de- 
velopment. Experimental control of dominance in 
the laboratory is effected by (1) stimulating the 
growth of an organism beyond the limits of effec- 
tive communication between parts, (2) decreasing 
the activity of the dominant region, (3) blocking 
communication between parts, (4) inereasing the 
activity of subordinate parts. Integration of organic 
structure is graded from simple assumption of domi- 
nance by a group of cells, to the appearance of lm- 
ited dominance in a variety of differentiated organs 
by special cells of those organs. With the highest 
development of nervous structure, limits of organic 
growth are fixed by environmental conditions. “ Ap- 
parently all that is necessary for the beginning of 
orderly integration of protoplasm is a quantitative 
difference in the rate of living and the possibility of 
communication. The foundations of social integra- 
tion seem to lie in the ability of living protoplasm 
to react to environment, to transmit the effects of 
such reaction, and to maintain records of past reac- 
tions which influence present and future behavior.” — 
D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1582. d’Esplugues, P. Notes de psicologia Ver- 
dagueriana. (Notes on the psychology of Ver- 
daguer.) Criterion, 1928, 15, 429-438.—/. W. Nagge 
(Clark). 

1583. Dichler,G. Experimentalphonetische Unter- 
suchungen itiber den Einschlager im deutschen Vers. 
(Investigations in experimental phonetics of the 
monometer in German poetry.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psy- 
chol., 1928, 64, 375-382.—Seripture’s Sprachzeichner 
was used to get kymographie records of five monom- 
eters, lines with a single accent. The graphs, repro- 
duced in the text, were analyzed according to dura- 
tion, intensity and accuracy of the sounds, and in 
the case of vowels also according to pitch. The 
monometer is pronounced as an uninterrupted stream 
of energy; the region of highest energy contains only 
one vowel, while the weak regions may contain one 
or two vowels.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


1584. Dugas, L. Réflexions sur la politesse. (Re- 
flections on politeness.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 
225-228.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1585. East, W. N. Forensic psychiatry in crim- 
inal courts. New York: Wm. Wood, 1927. Pp. 381. 
$5.00.—See I: 2594.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1586. Engelhardt, V., & Gehrcke, E. Akustische 
Untersuchungen, besonders zur Vokaltheorie und 
Wortbildung. (Acoustical studies on the theory of 
vowels and words.) Psychol. Forsch., 1927, 10, 32- 
56.—Experimental confirmation is obtained for 
Kéhler’s formant theory that vowels represent a 
kind of octave series. Alteration of phase relations 
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does not change the quality of the vowels.—W. S. 
Hulin (Princeton). 

1587. Fearing, F. Psychological studies of his- 
torical personalities. Psychol. Bull., 1927, 24, 521- 
539.—41 titles are reviewed. A new type of biog- 
raphy has appeared in recent years, which aims to 
throw light on history by a psychological interpreta- 
tion of historical characters. Numerous studies of 
famous men have been made, largely from the psy- 
choanalytie point of view. The concepts which have 
seemed to be most useful to analytic biographers are: 
(1) childhood experiences as conditioning factors, 
(2) the uneonscious motivation of adult action, (3) 
the compensatory component in much individual ac- 
tivity, and (4) rationalization. The method has 
been extended to historical, political, and social move- 
ments as well as to personalities, and national as well 
as individual traits have been analytically interpreted. 
—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1588. Flynn, V. 8. The norm of morality. 
Washington: Cath. Univ. Amer., 1928. Pp. 144. 
$1.25.—What is it that makes acts good or evil? 
There is a certain order which arises from the essen- 
tial relations of things. This objective order is the 
norm of moral badness and goodness. Thus, it is 
normal for animals to live on plants, and for man to 
utilize the lower animals which have no moral rights. 
An act is good if it promotes this order, and is bad 
if it upsets it. Sin is deordination. Lying, stealing, 
birth control, ete., are morally wrong because they 
are opposed to the natural order of the world.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1589. Franckh, R. Zur Frage nach der Psycho- 
therapie Jesu. (On the question of the psychother- 
apy of Jesus.) March, H. Die Psychotherapie 
Jesu. (The psychotherapy of Jesus.) Schwerin 
Meckl.: F. Bahn, 1928. Pp. 38. M. 1.50.—The 
magazine Arzt und Seelsorger in which theologians 
and medical men discuss together their common prob- 
lems, brings in the present 15th number an article 
by Franckh and March each, on the topie of diseus- 
sion. Both come to the conclusion that the final 
need does not lie in the bodily illness of human be- 
ings. Franckh shows that Jesus, who was driven to 
help people by compassionate love, healed them 
when the time came; that is, when he sensed the inner 
eall of God. But the more inclusive goal through all 
his activity is to direct man’s thought to God. 
“ Everything that could be called psychotherapy in 
Jesus’ work belongs under this highest point of 
view,” but he did not use any kind of psychothera- 
peutie method. The decisive means in his healing is 
the word. The relationship with Coué is only ex- 
ternal; rather is God revealed to those who look to 
him in faith. Part of the examination is directed to 
the nerve fluid and the possibility of a physical 
mediation of psychic energy. March emphasizes the 
difference between Jesus and the doctor. His psy- 
chotherapy was not only part of his being, but his 
whole life was spent in that direction. But March 
believes that he finds in the achievements of Christ 
various “ intimations ” (working back from our own 
state of mind) of modern psychotherapeutic meth- 
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ods (psychoanalysis, Couéism), but whose laws were 
intuitively understood by Christ and as vivid to him 
as life itself. Jesus also gave the sufferer an eternal 
hold on God. Compared with this, the modern re- 
sults achieved through suggestion are an “ evanes- 
eent substitute.” Furthermore, the love of the heav- 
enly father overbalances the specious foundation of 
Couéism, faith in oneself. And finally Christ offered 
an ideal “irradiation of his personality” through 
his perfect life-—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1590. Frank, L. K. Physiological tensions and 
social structure. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 
74-83.—Learning to manage visceral tensions in ac- 
cordance with the requirements and usages of the 
family and other groups produces the social per- 
sonality, while the social life itself is modified by 
finding new ways of satisfying organic tensional 
stimuli. Problems of tensional control for the grow- 
ing child oceur in connection with hunger, elimina- 
tion of waste, sex, sympathetic and emotional reac- 
tions of all sorts to environment, need for verbal 
conditioning of stimuli, ete. Tabus and negative 
conditioning lead to immunities of persons and things 
from invasicu and the definition of status and prop- 
erty on the one hand, while institutions evolve as 
mechanisms of approved procedure for ultimate re- 
lease of tensions in useful and approved ways, on the 
other. These immunities and practices differ for 
each person, depending upon social, economic, polit- 
ical, racial, or sexual conditions, and their interrela- 
tions constitute social organization. The essence of 
institutional practice is to delay tensional release 
until energy is accumulated and work may be done. 
Social values are the aids, positive or negative, to 
tensional conservation. Ritual and ceremony affirm 
these values, while mechanical progress undermines 
their potency and produces “ cultural lag” and so- 
cial problems.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1591. Gillette, J. M. Changing relations between 
town and country. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 
22, 111-120.—Some of the factors unsettling rural 
society are changes in marketing and methods of 
production, the rise of “ urbanism,” depopulation of 
rural areas, the decline of small villages, and the 
advent of new devices for communication, especially 
the automobile and the radio. The appearance of 
the “combine” harvester and other machines 
threatens to undermine the small-farm family econ- 
omy of regions affected, and introduce commercial- 
ized agricultural production, making capitalistic con- 
trol and industrial organization of production the 
prevalent mode—D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1592. Gogarten, F. Glaube und Wirklichkeit. 
(Faith and reality.) Jena: Diederichs, 1928. Pp. 
196. M. 5.50144.—A Rémer (Leipzig). 

1593. Gordon, R. G. Autolycus, or the future for 
miscreant youth. London: Kegan Paul, 1928. Pp. 
94. 2/6.—Treats crime from the point of view of its 
actual causation. Discusses ideas of punishment in 
vogue to-day. Shows how social, educational, psy- 
chological and medical factors combine in the pro- 
duction of delinquency. Adversely criticizes present 
methods of dealing with misereant youth, and pro- 
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poses future reforms. The whole is popularly writ- 
ten.—F’. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

1594. Guardini, R. Reflektierter Glaube. (Re- 
flected belief.) Schildgenossen, 1928, 8, 216-237.— 
This article deals with belief and obedience, whose 
constant achievement is the sufferance of doubt.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

1595. Harland, O. H. Some implications of social 
psychology. London: Knopf, 1928. Pp. vii + 104. 
3/-.—Treats society as a sort of struggle between 
stabilizing and mobilizing tendencies. Discusses some 
of the concrete problems of modern statesmanship 
in the light of this conception. Believes that reli- 
gion, though becoming more and more tenuous, will 
remain an essential feature of social life. Makes re- 
marks on the social use of symbols and on herd 
memory.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

1596. Hoffmann, E. Die ethische Grenze des Ex- 
periments. (The ethical border-line of the experi- 
ment. ) Erziehung, 1928, 4, 94-102—A. Rémer 
Leipzig). 

1597. Jersild, A. Modes of emphasis in public 
speaking. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 611-620.— 
Emphasis by various arrangements of position, repe- 
tition, and artificial devices was tested by presenting 
selected material to 253 students and measuring the 
amount of material recalled immediately after the 
presentation. It was found that the devices tested 
are effective in decreasing order as follows: spaced 
initial position, verbal comments to direct 


short pause, raising the voice, and gestic- 


repetition, 


ulation. Speaking slowly has a negative effect.—M. 
N. Cr Clark). 

1598. Judiciary Department, Japanese Govern- 
ment. Monthly variation in crime. 5lst statistical 
summary of penal crime. (Official Report, 1927.)— 
The monthly distribution of offenders in penal crime 
is as follows: Jan., 13,715; Feb., 11,726; Mar., 10,- 
142; Apr., 8,359; May, 7,341; June, 6,497; July, 
6,863; Aug., 7,549; Sept., 7,243; Oct., 7,402; Nov., 
7,052; Dee., 7,732.—J. G. Yoshioka (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

1599. Kantor, J. R. An outline of social psychol- 
ogy. Chicago: Follett, 1929. Pp. xiv-+ 420. $2.40. 

The field of social psychology is confined to cul- 
tural behavior, responses to institutional stimuli. 
Cultural behavior is made up of conventional reac- 
tions to objeets, persons, and actions which are shared 
by sets of persons, which have no necessary connec- 
tion with natural or idiosyneratic responses, and 
which are acquired by group contacts. Typical ex- 
amples of cultural behavior are language reactions, 
beliefs, customs, and manners. The group for social 
psychology is two or more persons sharing certain 
cultural behavior. The object matter for social psy- 
chology consists solely of the conduct of specific 
individuals and does not include concerted conduct 
of social aggregates. The individual is not wholly 
group made; the group owes its culture to responses 
that were once idiosyncratic. Present cultura. be- 
havior rests on a historical process which creates a 
continuity with the past but which does not prevent 
Cultural behavior is artificial, 
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cultural innovation. 
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often accidentally created, often arbitrary, persistent, 
and often formal. It is distributive, distinctive, 
powerful, and dominant. Imposed on the individual 
by reason of group membership, cultural responses 
are for the most part unwittingly acquired. Cul- 
turalization is largely dominated by the individual’s 
anthropie environment, but definitely follows the spe- 
cific historical events in the life of the individual. 
Both the cultural personality of the individual and 
the institutions of the group are capable of change. 
The applications of social psychology are discussed. 
—W. C. Poole (Worcester, Mass.). 

1600. Kitson, H. D. Frequency of Republicans 
and Democrats among eminent Americans. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1926, 10, 341-345.—The source of the data 
reported here was Who’s Who in America (1924— 
1925). Tabulations from 1,000 names were made. 
Of the eminent persons in America, who, in their 
biographies in Who’s Who, confess allegiance to one 
or the other of the two major parties, 25.3% are 
Republicans and 11.5%, or less than half that num- 
ber, are Democrats. The majority of eminent Amer- 
ieans appear to be politically indifferent. Among the 
eminent Americans who acknowledge party member- 
ship, Republicans are found to be more than twice 
as numerous as Democrats.—R. Stone (Clark). 

1601. Koppe, R. Was ist mir der Sonntag? Von 
Primanern beantwortet. (What Sunday means to 
me. Answers by senior high school students.) Christ. 
Welt, 1928, 42, 715-718.—Koppe comes to the skep- 
tieal conclusion that the traditional forms have been 
broken, but that they have not yet been replaced by 
something new.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


1602. Krejcik, N. Experimentalphonetische Un- 
tersuchungen iiber einige wichtige Formen des 
Vierschlagers im deutschen Vers. (Investigations 
in experimental phoneties of a few important forms 
of the tetrameter in German poetry.) Arch. f. d. 
ges. Psychol., 1928, 64, 453-462.—Seripture’s S prach- 
zeichner was used to get kymographic records of five 
spoken tetrameters, all taken from Goethe’s poems. 
The graphs, reproduced in the text, were analyzed 
according to duration, intensity and accuracy of the 
sounds, and in the ease of vowels also according to 
pitch. It was found that accented and non-accented 
groups of sounds were sometimes alike in regard to 
energy, although this could not be detected by hear- 
ing. Fatigue shows itself definitely towards the end 
of the lines.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


1603. Lagercrantz, E. Wher Gestaltbildung in 
den Dialekten der lappischen Sprache. (On Ge- 
stalt formation in dialects of the Lappish language.) 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1927, 104, 201-223.—In ease of 
changes in the grammatical form, the consonants and 
vowels of Lappish words undergo certain changes 
which cannot be understood as long as they are 
viewed as transformations of single sounds. The as- 
sumption must be made that the sounds participate 
in the transformation of certain total Strukturen. 
“Central” and “marginal” Strukturen are found 
especially in the more primitive Lappish dialects. 
These Strukturen, which we find not only in the 
audito-motor but also in the optical and tactile fields, 
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display either the dominance of the central part over 
the remainder of the form or a dominance of the 
marginal elements. Lagercrantz, who spent 42 
months among the Lapps to investigate their dialects 
instrumentally, points out that these Strukturen are 
recently modified by tendencies to differentiation and 
stabilization of the central part of the word and the 
tendency to balancing marginal and critical Struk- 
turen. Cf. the author’s book: Strukturtypen und 
Gestaltwechsel im Lappischen (Helsingfors, 1927). 
9 figures and examples of kymographion curves.—H. 
Kliver (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1604. Lund, F. H. & Anastasi, A. An interpre- 
tation of aesthetic experience. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1928, 40, 434-448.—The object of this study was to 
devise a new method of experimental approach to 
esthetic experience. Various geometrical forms were 
given to the observers with instructions to add what- 
ever additional lines were necessary to give the most 
pleasing, satisfactory, or esthetic effect. It was 
found that: (1) when parts of familiar forms were 
given, observers tended to complete the forms; (2) 
there was a strong preference for balance and sym- 
metry; (3) when series of different elements were 
given there was a preference for beginning and end- 
ing on a major element; (4) serial combinations of 
the same figure were usually preferred to single 
figures. The similarity between geometrical forms 
and musical forms is pointed out. Theories of es- 
thetie experience are discussed. The harmony of 
relations in the elements of construction is explained 
on the basis of the facility with which successive re- 
actions lead over into each other. It is suggested 
that a more adequate interpretation of esthetic ex- 
perience might be given in terms of preparedness 
and facilitation in the reaction sequence. Habitu- 
ation, practice and association are considered as prin- 
ciples influencing towards preparedness and facili- 
tation —M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1605. Lyman, E. W. The meaning of selfhood 
and faith in immortality. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. 47. $1.00.—Ingersoll Lec- 
ture, 1928. The human self is conceived as a center 
of originality, initiative and creativity, separable 
from the physiological organism by reason of its 
psychic nature. The universe is interpreted @s a 
creative synthesis “intelligible only as the working 
of a Cosmic Mind... creating and conserving 
value.” On these bases, reason and faith are held to 
point toward the immortality of souls.—D. C. Beatty 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

1606. Lynd, R. 8., & Lynd, H. M. Middletown; a 
study in contemporary American culture. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. Pp. xi+ 550. $5.00. 
—This is the result of an attempt, financed by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, to apply 
the methods of objective social anthropology to the 
study of a typical contemporary American small 
city, relatively uncomplicated by extraneous factors 
such as peculiar geographical position, heterogeneous 
racial composition, ete. The name is fictitious; the 
city contains about 38,000 people and is situated in 
the east north central group of states; its economic 
pattern is chiefly industrial. The categories under 
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which the activities of the city are considered are 
getting a living, making a home, training the young, 
using leisure, engaging in religious practices, and 
engaging in community activities. The material is 
presented against a background of similar phenom- 
ena in 1890. The investigators were in Middletown 
about a year and half, and the field work was com- 
pleted in 1925. Clark Wissler contributes a fore- 
word.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1607. McCaulley, 8. One hundred non-conformed 
boys. Psychol. Clin., 1925, 16, 141-166.—A record 
of the 1Q’s, scores in performance and other tests, 
and a few case histories of 100 boys committed to 
disciplinary centers. According to the Terman 
classification, 16% fall in the definitely feeble- 
minded group and 26% in the border-line group. 
In almost all the cases the unadjustment seems easily 
understandable and capable of improvement through 
individual study and training.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


1608. McGeoch, J. A. The relationship between 
suggestibility and intelligence in delinquents. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1925, 16, 133-134.—A suggestive though 
not a significant negative correlation was found be- 
tween intelligence and suggestibility in the case of 
35 delinquents examined at the St. Louis Psychiatric 
Clinic. The tests of suggestibility employed were 
the size-weight illusion and the progressive weights. 
D. Katz (Princeton). 


1609. Mowrer, E. R., & Mowrer, H. R. Domestic 
discord. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 
xvii + 277. $3.00.—This book is the outcome of a 
study financed by the Wieboldt Foundation. Ma- 
terial was used from a number of Chicago social wel- 
fare agencies and a statistical analysis was made of 
1,573 cases from the Jewish Social Service Bureau 
and United Charities. Of the cases analyzed, the 
records showed 6% of adjustments for the Jewish 
Bureau and 3% for United Charities. Varying con- 
ditions make comparisons between agencies unsafe. 
Per cent. of adjustments decreases with number of 
years of discord, number of children, separation of 
husband and wife, ete. 53% of the adjustments are 
effected in cases of domestic infelicity, 21% in de- 
sertion, 8% in non-support, and 18% in combina- 
tions. Methods of social therapy are classified and 
discussed, and the concept of the genetic origin as 
opposed to the cataclysmic origin of discord is em- 
phasized. The author suggests that these cases be 
handled through domestic discord clinics, that meth- 
odology be improved by more exact definition of 
concepts and a better standardization of measure- 
ments, and that a comprehensive sociological ap- 
proach be substituted for the case work method.—M. 
N. Crook (Clark). 


1610. Neumann, J. Religiose Erlosung und indi- 
vidualpsychologische Heilung. (Salvation through 
religion and treatment by the method of individual 
psychology.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1928, 6, 
482-492.—The writer shows that both systems have 
many analogies, as in their conceptions of right or 
desirable and undesirable social relationships and 
adjustments, the necessity for sincerity in minister 
and in psychotherapist. The systems differ in their 
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methods Religion appeals to the transcendental 
for power, and through many of its exponents still 
claims sudden transformations of character in con- 
versions. The method of individual psychology is 


based on empirical data and accepts the position 
that personality is a gradual development. Strug- 
gling with the self is of no avail; the help of a 
trained observer is needed to show the individual 
wherein his difficulties lie, especially since the roots 
usually lie in very early childhood experiences.—0O. 
N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


i611. Nygren, —. OChristentum und Religion. 


(Christianity and religion.) Allg. Evang. Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung, 1928, 44, 1,048-1,050; 45, 1,072- 
1,077.—The author makes a sharp distinction be- 
between religiosity (that is, a question) and an ac- 
tually given religion A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


1612. Pfister, O. Religiositat und Hysterie. (Re- 
ligiosity and hysteria.) Wien: Int. Psychoanal. 
Verl., 1928. Pp. 151. M. 4.—Contains several re- 
printed essays, including that on the psychology of 
the hysterical Madonna cult.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1613. Pfister, O. Siinde und Herzensreinheit im 


Lichte der Tiefenseelsorge. (Sin and innocence 


trom he point ot view ol therapy of the uncon- 
scious.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1928, 1, 5-27.— 
Pfister feels justified in emphasizing on the occasion 


of his Oslo lecture that the insertion of analysis into 
the evangelical method of mediating salvation rep- 
nts the latter in its most blessed form. He speaks 
‘f the conquest of sin and purification from the point 
of view of psychoanalysis.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

1614. Reuter, E. B. The personality of mixed 
bloods. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc., 1927, 22, 52-60.— 
The typical mixed blood is a person of conflicting 
desires and standards, the particular personality 
being fixed by the conformation of group 
norms and standards with which the individual is of 
necessity identified on the one hand, and the con- 
formation of wishes and aspirations relative to the 
status he aspires to on the other. The particular 
group with which he is identified varies somewhat 
with the attitude of the dominant class toward him 
and his réle, sometimes permitting, sometimes deny- 
ing a mixed-blood class. His escape from conflict 
takes varied forms familiar to observers of social 
phenomena. This applies, in general, to most per- 
sons whose parentage is from stocks politically, cul- 
turally, and biologically so divergent that intermar- 
riage falls outside the range of accepted sex practices. 

-D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1615. Rogge, Ch. Gedankenwandel—Sprachwan- 
del. Ein Blick in die Volkerpsychologie und das 
Werden des Deutschtums. (Change in thinking— 
change in language. A glance into folk psychology 
and the rise of German nationality.) Arch. f. d. ges. 
Psychol., 1928, 64, 347-364.—An attempt to explain 
the irregular phonetic changes of five German words 
py their “ psychological connection ” with other words 
from which they are assumed to take over certain 
sounds by analogy.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


1616. de Sanctis, S. Religious conversion, a bio- 
psychological study. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
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1927. Pp. 324. $4.00.—It is the writer’s claim that 
he has undertaken his study in the spirit of scientific 
objectivity, avoiding the errors of those who mis- 
take philosophic speculation for psychology. The 
authors chiefly represented are Starbuck, Wundt, 
Freud and James. The book, replete with cases of 
many types of conversion, treats of causes “ physio- 
logical” and “ psychic,” of processes of the subcon- 
scious and the unconscious, of sublimation, and of 
pathological theories of conversion. “ Psychic situa- 
tions favorable for the occurrence of religious con- 
version are: (1) the presence of general religious 
tendencies deriving from heredity, from the family, 
or from impressions of early infancy and childhood; 
(2) an habitual tendency of the intellect toward ab- 
solute convictions with respect to philosophy, theol- 
ogy, ete.; (3) a tendency of the individual to fix the 
attention spontaneously beyond and above the reali- 
ties of the senses; (4) a richness of affective poten- 
tial which can be ascertained in the conscious or 
subconscious spheres by a study of the behavior of the 
subject or by the Freudian technique; (5) the tend- 
ency of the individual to transfer his chief interests 
to questions of origin, destiny, etc.; (6) the recur- 
rence of painful experiences.”—T. Foxall (Worcester, 
Mass. ). 


1617. Sanderson, D. The relation of the farmer 
to rural and urban groups. Publ. Amer. Sociol. Soc.., 
1927, 22, 100-111—A re-integration of farmers’ 
social ties is occurring on the basis of the widened 
spheres of contact and communication of mechanical 
civilization. The change is not “rural decay,” or 
the loss of the rural neighborhood alone. It is a 
unifying of rural and urban culture complexes 
based upon common utilities, services, ete., which 
are emerging. The appearance of “ regionalism,” 
of functional economic areas, is an indication of 
the nature of the new urban-rural complex. Re- 
gional specialization based upon industrial factors 
is declining with the decline of rural isolation. Rural- 
urban antagonisms are breaking down with the ad- 
vent of rural leadership and associative activities to 
promote special interests, giving rural leadership 
bargaining power on a parity with that of the urban 
dweller. The new organization is featured by the 
decline of the small rural village, and the rise of 
larger regional centers, not too large to transcend the 
widened scope of primary contact now made pos- 
sible for farm dwellers.—D. W. Willard (Clark). 


1618. Schmid, C. F. Suicides in Seattle, 1914 to 
1925: an ecological and behavioristic study. Seattle, 
Washington: Univ. Washington Publ., 1928, 5. Pp. 
93.—The study is based upon the original death 
records of 901 suicides. Part 1, The Ecology of 
Suicide, is concerned with the factors and forces 
which determine the territorial distribution of sui- 
cides in a large urban center. Part 2 considers the 
Statistics of Suicide. Part 3, The Causes of Suicide, 
deals with the life conditions and psychological proc- 
esses associated with suicide, emphasizing the “ crisis ” 
factor. There are 17 tables, 10 charts, and a se- 
leeted bibliography of 71 titles —L. W. Gellermann 
(Clark). 
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1619. Scripture, E. W. Die neue Metrik. (The 
new metrical theory.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 
64, 463-474.—The physical factors and the psycho- 
logical structure of spoken lines of poetry are dis- 
cussed and a formula is proposed to symbolize their 
analysis on the basis of objective records. The 
stream of energy of one line is a continuum; there 
are no feet; rhythm is determined by the points of 
highest energy.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


1620. Spann, O. Pneumatologie oder Lehre vom 
subjektiven Geiste. (Pneumatology, or the theory 
of the subjective mind.) Handb. d. Philos. (ed. Ba- 
cumler u. Schréter), 60-67—The metaphysical ele- 
ment of our soul is not subject to the caprice of 
single individuals. The basis for the belief “in the 
sense of a primary quality of mind which enables 
him to work out a definite piety” is found in the 
conviction to be bound up with the totality of the 
universe.—A Rémer (Leipzig). 

1621. Starr, A. S. A problem in social adjust- 
ment. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 85-96.—A statistical 
study of 13,385 consecutive cases examined at the 
Neuro-Psychiatrie Clinic of the Municipal Court of 
Philadelphia over a period of five years. Of the 
total number 23% were diagnosed as normal; 56% 
constituted a border-line group, capable of some ad- 
justment; while the remaining 21% were of uncer- 
tain diagnosis or so impaired mentally as to be con- 
sidered non-adjustable. Defective intelligence was 
especially prominent among the children, while 
among the older cases emotional instability was the 
more important factor—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


1622. Stumberg, D. A study of poetic talent. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1928, 11, 219-234.—The plan of 
this study was to give a series of tests to two groups 
of subjects, the one possessing and the other decid- 
edly lacking in poetic talent. Membership in the 
Poetry Club of the University of Chicago, publica- 
tion of poetry, ete., were the criteria of poetie abil- 
ity. Teachers’ estimates, self-estimates, etc., consti- 
tuted the eriteria of lack of poetic ability. The tests 
comprised a series of tests of rhyming ability, con- 
trolled association, imagery, rhythm, affective reac- 
tion, completion, similes, memory, the Rorschach test 
and the Abbott and Trabue Exercises in Judging 
Poetry. Results show that the poets have an abil- 
ity to rhyme with more facility than the controls, 
and have a larger vocabulary. From the subjects’ 
reports it appears that the poets experience a rela- 
tively large amount of imagery. Sense of rhythm 
is not so good as might be expected. The poets are 
able to see more things in the Rorschach ink-blots 
and their memory for poetic material is better. The 
most striking difference between the two groups is 
with respect to figures of speech. The ability to see 
a likeness in two otherwise dissimilar things, and 
likewise the tendency to use phrases involving such 
an apprehension, are especially characteristic of the 
poetically talented group.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


1623. Sutherland, E. H. Crime and the conflict 
process. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 38-48.—“ This paper 
is a preliminary attempt at an interpretation and 
description of law, crime, and punishment as consti- 
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tuting a process of conflict, subject to the principles 
which are found in conflicts of other kinds, namely: 
that the reaction to conflict may be and most fre- 
quently is continued conflict, which tends to isolate 
the participants from each other without leading to 
a solution of the conflict. Though it is necessary in 
many cases to meet conflict with conflict, it is desir- 
able that the State should break that process if 
permanent improvement is expected.”"—H. L. Koch 
( Texas). 

1624. Thomas, W. I. 
the situation. Pub/. Amer. Sociol. 
1-14.—Human behavior may be studied from the 
standpoint of the “total situation” in which be 
havior occurs. Such a standpoint of the sociologist 
is comparable with methods of experimental psy- 
chology and physiology in researches on behavior, 
tropism, ete. Illustrations of the method in the social 
field refer to recent studies of young children and 
their activities, of foster children, of psychiatric 
cases, of delinquency and case work in courts, and ol 
community ecology. In connection with data on 
“ attitudes,” “ values,” and “ adaptations” made by 
subjects, not only may behavior be explained in 
terms of “ definitions of the situation ” made by sub- 
jects, but even the failure of social research itself to 
divest itself of bias and preconceptions and arrive 
at satisfactory techniques for control may be ex- 
plained. Improvements in methods of situational 
analysis are thus called for, and their nature indi- 
cated. This method may ultimately throw light upon 
questions of nature and nurture, the psychology oi 
fashions, mobs, races, nationalities, and 
ties —D. W. Willard (Clark). 

1625. Todd, A. J. Is marriage a failure? Wel 
fare Mag., 1928, 19, 1,187-1,199.—* Within a very 
few years we shall have a great Family Research in 
stitute as a definite part of some university, where 
it will be possible to secure adequate information on 
the thousand and one problems of the family, where 
it will be possible to secure clinical advice and do 
mestie guidance, where the means for easing up the 
tensions of family life and reducing its strains and 
stresses could be learned with authority.”—L. 
son (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

1626. Valton, A. Impressions esthétiques élé- 
mentaires. (Elementary esthetic impressions.) Rev. 
de phil., 1928, 28, 321-362.—The author seeks to 
diseover whether it is possible to determine the sub- 
jective conditions of beauty by means of certain 
experiments of choice analogous to those of Fechner 
but which are accompanied by the subject’s intro- 
spection. Fechner’s statistical results are insuffi- 
cient. The introspection shows that the proportion 
of eases where the affective conditions intervene ac- 
tively in the choice increases in the measure that the 
figures presented are more differentiated and offer 
greater resistance to analysis.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1627. Venkateswara, 8. V. Indian culture through 
the ages. London: Longmans, Green, 1928. Pp. 
336. $5.00.—The author differentiates between cul- 
ture and literacy or erudition, and points out that 
Indian education has been cultural, like that of the 
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Hebrews, rather than practical or commercial, like 
that of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. Indian cul- 
ture is marked by an attitude toward life and has 
been disseminated largely by ear, even after the de- 
velopment of writing. Recent findings in Sindh and 
the Punjab give evidence that India is the cradle of 
civilization. The development of Indian education as 
a comprehensive personal program has been con- 
tinuous from the time of early Vedic influence, 
through the post-Vedie system building period and 
the middle ages to the present time. Buddhism, 
Jainism and other sources made large contributions, 
but edueation was cosmopolitan rather than sectarian 
until the middle ages. After 700 A. D. institutions 
and means of communication increased, with the re- 
sult of making discussions more controversial and 
turning attention toward logic and away from ritual 
and devotion. During the period of Mohammedan 
domination Indian eulture retained its integrity, but 
was driven to seek newer and more isolated centers. 
Indian edueation has been deficient in lack of sys- 
tem, organization and standardization, in too slight 
an emphasis on history and natural science, and in 
inadequate provision for the higher education of 
women.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1628. Vorbrodt, —. Zur Religionspsychotherapie: 
Begriff und Typen. (On _ religio-psychotherapy: 
concept and types.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1928, 
1, 28-47.—-A. Romer (Leipzig). 

1629. Wobbermin, G. Religionsphilosophie als 
theologische Aufgabe. (The philosophy of religion 
as a theological problem.) Kantstud., 1928, 33, 200- 
218.—The method of the “ religio-psychological cir- 
cle” is considered by the auther as the most ade- 
quate procedure.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1630. Woodhull, C. Overseas crime. Welfare 
Mag., 1928, 19, 1,200—-1,205; 1,405-1,410.—* Despite 
newspaper headlines, other nations have more and 
worse crimes than ours.”—L. Ackerson (Institute for 
Juvenile Research ). 

1631. Ziegenfuss, W. Die 
asthetik. (Phenomenological esthetics.) Berlin: 
Collignon, 1928. Pp. v-+ 161. M. 4.—A first ecrit- 
ical, comprehensive and conclusive introductory ex- 
position. A first methodological part explains in 
detail the methods of study in phenomenological 
esthetics used by E. Husserl, M. Geiger, H. Liitzler, 
M. Scheler and others as a “ comparative perceptual 
generalizing treatment and interpretation of mental 
acts from the point of view of the object living in 
them, functioning in them and at the same time con- 
firming them. It is directed toward the forms, mean- 
ing and real nature of this experience. Through 
experience it attempts to explain the valuable, par- 
ticularly typical mode of phenomenalization which 
distinguishes the object as the object of this partic- 
ular experience. The level of investigation is for the 
esthetically experiencing person only in so far as 
he ean become conscious of himself as such.” The 
second part develops this methodological require- 
ment in keeping with the phenomenon of esthetic and 
artistie experience and its world with reference in 
part to the studies of M. Geiger, H. Liitzler, and J. 
von Allesch, and concludes with an explanation of 
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the phenomenon of the tragic, and of the antithesis 

of civilization and culture, and defines the meaning 

of art in the world of cultural experience from the 

total nature of man. Comprehensive bibliography.— 

W. Ziegenfuss (Berlin). 

[See also abstracts 1426, 1463, 1474, 1499, 1502, 
1503, 1516, 1526, 1551, 1552, 1555, 1661, 1662, 1663, 
1669, 1675, 1690, 1696, 1708, 1753, 1759.] 
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1632. Cornelissen, C. La fatigue professionnelle. 
(Professional fatigue.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 155- 
158; 176-180.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1633. Cox, J. W. Mechanical aptitude: its exist- 
ence, nature and measurement. London: Methuen, 
1928. Pp. xiii+ 209. 7/6.—Earlier work is criti- 
cally surveyed. New tests, dealing with mechanical 
models, mechanical completion, mechanical explana- 
tion, and mechanical diagrams are constructed and 
described with full detail. The results of a fairly 
extensive application of these tests are dealt with. 
The writer considers that the solution of the tests 
involves (1) general intelligence, (2) a group motor 
factor, and (3) one or more factors specific to the 
particular mechanical task which is being consid- 
ered. Methods of measuring the assumed general 
motor factor are indicated. The practical bearing 
of the results upon education and industry are dis- 
cussed. A bibliography is appended—F. C. Bart- 
lett (Cambridge, England). 

1634. Divoir, F. Etre conférencier. (Being a 
lecturer.) Psychol. et vie., 1928, 2, 128-131.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1635. Eliasberg, W. Die psychische Hygiene der 
abhangigen Arbeit. (The mental hygiene of de- 
pendent work.) Psychiat.-neur. Woch., 1928, 30, 
512-514.—By dependent work Eliasberg means, after 
the definition by Sinsheimer, “an activity which is 
carried out on the basis of a voluntarily undertaken 
iegal engagement, which is paid and is indeed serv- 
ice, that is, dependence (subordination to the will of 
someone else.)” Dependent work is not only recog- 
nizable by the demand for continual readiness for 
service, but also by a narrowing of the means of 
livelihood which results from a separation from the 
means of production. Not only the dependent indi- 
vidual, but society as a whole is interested in the 
mental hygiene of work. The activities which we 
find here proceed in the following directions: (1) 
so-called social reform, including social insurance 
as a system of measures from “above”; (2) the sys- 
tem of individual and collective self-help; (3) the 
system of unions in which the conflicting interests 
meet on an equal footing and find a compromise ap- 
propriate to the conditions of each case. The aim of 
all these measures must be the alteration of the moti- 
vation level in view of the unavoidable necessity of 
the work and of our society, which is based on a 
division of labor.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 

1636. Helfenberger, A. Korrelationsforschungen 
zur Psychotechnik, ein Beitrag zur Berufsanalyse. 
(Correlation-experiments in psychotechnies. A contri- 
bution to vocational guidance.) Dtsch. Psychol., 5, 
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No. 3. Halle: Marhold, 1928. Pp. 50.—The article 
begins with a brief consideration of the fundamentals 
of psychotechnies, by indicating the life-situation and 
the expressions which arise from it as the general 
subject-matter of psychological investigation. “ We 
can reason from the nature of these expressions to 
the more or less constant peculiarities which char- 
acterize the individual.... By differentiating the 
life-situations from each other and then relating 
them again to each other, we make them the subject 
of an investigation and try to determine the charac- 
teristics which pertain to them.” The theory of col- 
lective measurements groups in statistical series is 
the common characteristics of a collective object ac- 
cording to the dissimilarity of all organic events. 
This point of view is mathematically presented in the 
main part of the article as a methodological illus- 
tration of the reaction times (obtained with Hipp’s 
chronoseope) of 311 male subjects, aged from 15 to 
59, divided into 19 occupational groups. In this 
way it was introduced for the first time into psycho- 
technics as an experiment. (In doing this the au- 
thor availed himself of the psychological methods 
of measurement developed by Fechner and elabo- 
rated by G. F. Lipps, such as the method of mean 
values. Lipps also gives a brief exposition of how 
this method can be used.) The interpretation of 
results gives us, in relation to the manual reaction 
types, insights into the subtle inner structure of 
these occupations and their mutual reciprocal rela- 
tion. From this we see the need for a twofold 
methodology: the study of the worker must be syste- 
matically carried out by students of vocational apti- 
tude as a complement to the study of the occupation 
itself. The author hopes that the above article may 
stimulate such an undertaking—A. Helfenberger 
(Halle). 

1637. Kefauver, G. N. Relationship of the intelli- 
gence quotient and scores on mechanical tests with 
success in industrial subjects. Voc. Guid. Mag., 
1929, 7, 198-203.—The Terman Group Test of Men- 
tal Ability, Form A, the Stenquist Mechanical-Apti- 
tude Test and MacQuarrie Mechanical Ability Tests 
were given to 101 pupils from auto-mechanies, elec- 
tric, mill-cabinet, machine shop, and forge shop 
classes. The results were correlated with the in- 
structor’s estimate of their success indicated on a 
five point scale after at least one year’s training. 
The highest correlation for the whole group was .45 
on the Stenquist test. The highest correlation for 
any one class was .58 + .08, the electrical group with 
the Terman test. Next was .65-+ .09, machine shop 
with the Stenquist test; then .63 + .10 for the mill- 
cabinet group with the MacQuarrie test—M. B. 
Mitchell (Radcliffe). 

1638. O’Connor, J. Born that way. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins, 1928. Pp. 323. $6.00.—This is 
a report of several years’ experimenting with selective 
tests applied to industry for various occupations. 
Swift checkers on a test are found to be most accu- 
rate, while slow ones are more liable to error. Some 
persons who solve a block assembling test rapidly 
and easily check numbers slowly and laboriously. An 
employer who used the interview method of selee- 
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tion selected 600 new workers with care. He also 
selected 600 others with knowledge of their measured 
aptitudes. The labor turnover among those hired 
without an aptitude analysis was more than twice 
that of those that were tested. These “ worksamples ” 
(tests) are not an arbitrary system of eliminating 
applicants and should not be used as such. How- 
ever, since every individual differs from others he 
can best be fitted to a task for which he has aptitude 
if he is selected for that task by means of some test. 
Appendices of interpretation, description of the 
apparatus, administration, and individual tests are 
given at the end of the book.—R. Stone (Clark). 

1639. Ossip, —., & Lourié, —. Nous écrivons 
trop. (We write too much.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 
2, 139-140.—- Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1640. Pear, T. H. Fitness for work. London: 
London Univ. Press, 1928. Pp. 187. 5/-.—Differ- 
entiates capacities, abilities and skills in relation to 
successful achievement, taking skill to be defined as 
an “integration of well-adjusted performances.” 
Discusses the relations of intelligence, intellect and 
skill. Treats of some of the less frequently consid- 
ered motives in skilled performance. Shows how 
wide a range of conditions may operate in producing 
laziness and stupidity. Classifies various types of 
work psychologically, and considers their character- 
istics in relation to fatigue, weariness, monotony, 
repetition, and boredom. Finally considers whether 
industrial skill is worth while, or in what sense it is 
worth while. Pear thinks that while skill in sport 
is increasing and becoming more widespread, there is 
reason for holding that so far as England is con- 
cerned industrial skill is diminishing, or at least be- 
coming less widespread.—F’. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

1641. Pressey, L. C. The women whose names ap- 
pear in “American Men of Science” for 1927. 
School & Soc., 1929, 29, 96-100.—Statisties are given 
concerning the birthplace, age, education, marriage, 
major interest, and present location of the women 
listed in the index.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


1642. Strong, E..K. Diagnostic value of the vo- 
cational interest test. Educ. Rec., 1929, 10, 59-68. 
—156 seniors at Stanford University filled out a 
vocational interest blank shortly before graduation 
(1927). A check a year later showed that 46% 
entered the occupation on which they scored highest 
in the test, 20% entered the occupation on which they 
scored second highest, and 11% entered the occupa- 
tion on which they scored third highest. Only 18% 
entered an occupation for which the test showed 
them to possess little interest—G. M. Ruch (Cali- 
fornia). 

1643. Wyatt, S., Fraser, J. A., & Stock, F. G. L. 
The comparative effects of variety and uniformity 
in work. Indus. Fatigue Board Publ., No. 52. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office. Pp. iii+ 30. 1/3. 
—The work dealt with was (1) soap wrapping, (2) 
bicycle chain “drifting.” In both cases it appears 
that an unvarying method of procedure is less pro- 
ductive and produces greater irregularity in the rate 
of work than changing methods. The highest out- 
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put is obtained when the method of work is changed 
at the end of 14% to 2 hours of work. The changes 
introduced must be made to fit in with the general 
rhythm or swing of the main occupation. It further 
appears that in repetitive work of a fatiguing char- 
acter changes in the form of activity should be rela- 
tively frequent, and that the alternating forms of 
activity employed must not resemble one another 
to a high degree. In dealing with the question of the 
optimum duration of unvaried activity the authors 
studied mainly the two tasks of tobacco-weighing and 
cigarette-making. Full and tabulated details are 
given of the whole of their work and results.—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 1462, 1477, 1545, 1677.] 
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1644. Ackerson, L., & Highlander, M. The rela- 
tion of enuresis to intelligence, to conduct and per- 
sonality problems, and to other factors. Psychol. 
Clin., 1928, 17, 119-127.—In a group of 3,000 clin- 
ical cases about 23% were found to have a history of 
enuresis continuing beyond the third birthday. Study 
of these cases showed a low negative correlation be- 
tween enuresis and intelligence, and a low positive 
correlation between enuresis and the number of con- 
duct and personality problems. No significant cor- 


relation was found with under-weight condition or 


with diseord between parents.—J. 7. Metcalf (Ver- 
mont ). 

1645. Brooke, M. C. Another Mary. Psychol. 
Clin., 1925, 16, 197-198.—A note on a child of at- 


tractive personality in spite of unfavorable family 
background and institutional life—D. Katz (Prinee- 
ton). 

1646. Biihler, K. Abriss der geistigen Entwick- 
lung des Kindes. (Outline of the mental develop- 
ment of children.) (3d ed.) Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1928. Pp. 146. M. 1.80.—This volume is a 
condensed review of the subject matter of an earlier 
work, The Mental Development of Children (1918). 
It is more in the nature of a handbook than a text- 
book. There is a bibliography following each chap- 
ter which is not exhaustive, with only a few refer- 
ences to American authors. The book is divided 
into six chapters. Chapter I discusses the general 
concepts of the author, in which he uses material 
from comparative psychology (especially the work 
of Kohler), to expound the doctrine of the genetic 
development of children in three successive stages, 
namely, instruction, habit (Dressur), and intellect. 
The author considers that these successive phases are 
represented both in the ontological and phylogenetic 
development of the human race. In the discussion 
of heredity the Mendelian doctrine is exlained in 
some detail, with the implication that psychological 
characteristics may be explained thereby. A section 
on method and technique is followed by a deserip- 
tion of the physical development of the child, with 
special reference to anthropometric data. Chapter 
II comprises the description of the first year of life, 
where detailed discussion of the three stages men- 
tioned above is included. Special emphasis is placed 
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on the beginning of speech in children, which is ac- 
cepted as an indication of progressive conscious de- 
velopment, with the inference of its special value in 
genetic studies. Chapter IV takes up the memory 
and imagination of children, the latter discussed 
under the headings “Play” and “Story Telling.” 
The eidetic phenomenon is given a very small place 
in the author’s system. Chapter V comprises the 
material on the development of drawing. It dis- 
cusses this aspect of the child’s activity from the 
early seratchings to the latter picturization and inter- 
pretation. This is largely descriptive in methodol- 
ogy, with little attempt at standardization. Chapter 
V1 consists of a discussion of the development of 
thought. The method is to employ the material from 
the later language development of children as indi- 
cation of growth in judgment, the appreciation of 
cause and effect, and finally the growth of ideas and 
conceptions, which the author describes in some de- 
tail—W. E. Blatz (Toronto). 

1647. Chadwick, M. Difficulties in child develop- 
ment. New York: Day, 1928. Pp. 411. $4.00.— 
The author, a child psychoanalyst of London, pre- 
sents in non-technical terms the results of the 
experience which has now accumulated from the 
analyses of children; the book stresses sources of 
maladjustment, and is designed for the guidance of 
adults having children’s training in their control. An 
introductory chapter presents the psychoanalytic 
point of view on the philosophy of child training, 
and places it against a background of previous phi- 
losophies; the child’s equipment is enumerated by 
sense modalities, and differences between child and 
adult outlooks are emphasized. There is a chapter 
on the maximation of the ego and its vicissitudes, 
one on repression, one on suggestion, and others on 
fantasies, the growth of personality, so-called bad 
habits, and adolescence. Accent is placed throughout 
on the maladjustments of the adult as the primary 
source of child neurosis, and a special chapter is also 
devoted to the elaboration of this point. Bibliog- 
raphy of 167 titles —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1648. Child Study Association of America. A 
selected list of books for parents and teachers. 
New York: Child Stud. Asso. Amer., 1928. Pp. 79. 
—This is an annotated book list including 385 titles 
with a cross index. The list includes titles under 
each of the following classifications: Adolescence, 
Biology and Anthropology, Heredity and Eugenies, 
Child Study, Edueation, Exceptional and Unadjusted 
Children, Family Relationships, Health and Physical 
Care, Play and Reereation, Psychology and Sociol- 
ogy, Religion and Ethies, Sex Education, Vocational 
Guidance, Fiction and Biography. In selecting the 
list the committee “ has had in mind the pertinence of 
the material to the interests of parents and their 
practical needs.” With each title is a short state- 
ment about the book. There is an index of authors 
as well as an index of titles —S. M. Shellow (T. M. 
E. R. & L. Co., Milwaukee). 

1649. Dallinger, K. Wher den Zusammenhang 
zwischen der Entwicklung des Ichbewusstseins mit 
dem kindlichen Zeichnen. (The relation between 
the development of the consciousness of self and the 
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drawings of children.) In Jugendkundliche Arbeiten, 
ed. O. Tumlirz, Heft 2 (Pidag. Magaz. No. 1,205). 
Langensalza: Beyer & Mann, 1928. Pp. 119. M. 
2.60.—The fundamental difference between this and 
previous expositions of the subject lies in the fact 
that up to the present time the development of form 
has been studied primarily, while here attention is 
given rather to the content and to the acts of draw- 
ing. Naturally such an experiment can lead to use- 
ful results only in the ease of children who are as 
far as possible kept away from external influences 
and especially before whom no drawings are made. 
An observation which the author was able to make 
on an elementary school pupil was the starting point 
for the present work. The child had a chin formed 
somewhat differently from the usual pattern, and 
this physical peculiarity also appeared in his draw- 
ings of men, in his “ Manderin.” The pupil knew, 
as the author was able to determine repeatedly, noth- 
ing whatever of his physical peculiarity, which 
varied only a little from the normal. This singular 
coincidence, which was confirmed by observations on 
other children, led the author to the opinion that 
the physical development of the child stands in some 
relation to his drawings. The careful observation 
of two boys reveals the interesting fact that they 
added new parts of bodies to their “ Manderin” al- 
most in the same order in which they recognized 
their own body parts as belonging to themselves. 
The few deviations can be readily explained. The 
connection between the two developmental series is, 
however, not limited to the physical self, but is also 
expressed in the unfolding of the mental self. The 
book is naturally divided into two main parts, the 
first of which discusses the development of self- 
consciousness, and the second the steps in the de- 
velopment of children’s drawings. In a recapitu- 
lation of the results the two developmental series are 
compared with each other; in this there is shown a 
certain temporal incongruence, as the developmental 
steps in self-consciousness and drawing do not cor- 
respond exactly. This double series, as the author 
mentions, is to be found, however, in many other 
fields of child development, as, e.g., in oral and 
written expression, in description and interpretation. 
The author suggests that it is the “ principle of in- 
hibition” which causes the delay in development. 
“As the difficulty of writing causes another step to 
emerge in the development of speech, so it is also the 
difficulty which is associated with consciously drawn 
representations which causes the child’s drawings 
not to be simultaneous with the development of self- 
consciousness, but rather a step in that development.” 
A pedagogical evaluation concludes the work.—K. 
Dallinger (Linz). 

1650. Fenton, N. A survey of clinical and de- 
scriptive instruction in child guidance at superior 
medical schools. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 35-37.— 
The survey shows a great advance during the last 5 
years in the amount of training in child guidance 
offered by the superior medical schools of the coun- 
try. —H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1651. Glasser, F. Das Bild der Jugend. (A pic- 
ture of youth.) Erziehung, 1928, 4, 73-94.—The 
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author states that the picture of youth in its cultural 
aspects can be clearly seen only against the back- 
ground of the cultural picture. In the picture of 
youth, that which is natural in the sense of unde- 
veloped and undifferentiated and full of many 
slumbering possibilities changes into a natural con- 
dition, full of content and satisfaction because of 
the fact that life in the present often appears very 
much limited.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1652. Gotze, O. Die psychologische Seite des 
Jugendschriftenproblems. Ein Uberblick iiber die 
bisherigen Forschungsmethoden. (The psycholog- 
ical aspect of problems concerned with books for 
the young. A review of previously existing methods 
of study.) Langensalza: Beyer & Son, 1928. Pp. 
38.—The study shows that psychological considera- 
tion must go along hand in hand with the literary 
evaluation of reading for the young. The methods 
employed hitherto for the determination of the psy- 
chological aspect of such reading are presented and 
a judgment is undertaken. The following inductive 
methods are investigated: (1) the employment of 
the experimental method of natural science. Through 
a written or oral report or by means of making an 
inquiry either of individuals or groups an attempt is 
made to secure the judgment of the child. (2) Bio- 
graphical statements are requested from prominent 
men and women on their reading in early life. (3) 
Many points are established on the basis of the con- 
sideration of the judgments of teachers or of care- 
ful parents gifted in literature. (4) Libraries are 
treated statistically from a psychological point of 
view. The following methods of a deductive char- 
acter are reexamined: (1) Books for the young are 
considered from the viewpoint of the psychology 
of the creative foree in the child. (2) The so-called 
theory of cultural stages is applied in a new form. 
Methods are also investigated which combine the in- 
ductive and the deductive approach. The results of 
genetic psychology may serve as a basis, along with 
the evaluation of statistical findings combined with 
the important mental phenomena concerned with 
literature which can be derived from analysis. Bib- 
liography of two pages.—O. Gétze (Jena). 

1653. Hollingworth, L. The psychology of the 
adolescent. New York: Appleton, 1928. Pp. viii + 
259. $2.50.—The author deliberately departs from 
the usual treatment and approaches the problems of 
adolescence from the practical viewpoint of pres- 
ent-day social and clinical experience. Topics of 
especial interest in this connection are: psycholog- 
ical weaning, seeking self-support, mating, achieve- 
ment of a point of view, and finding the self. Per- 
tinent case studies are made use of as illustrative 
material. The child is treated for the most part 
with reference to his place in the social life of the 
family and community. The gradual nature of de- 
velopment and the direct influence of experience 
upon the formation of attitudes and habits are por- 
trayed. While recognizing the part that inherited 


constitution may play in failure in life, the author 
demonstrates that “ unfortunate circumstances, wrong 
training, unsympathetic treatment and want of knowl- 
edge at the time of adolescence play chief roles.” 
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The appendix contains some of the more helpful 
and recent graphic presentations of facts about ado- 
lescence based upon statistical data. Exercises are 
given in the form of questions and problems, with 
suggested reading chosen “on the basis of sound- 
ness, recency, and pertinence.”"—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit). 

1654. Hsia, J.-C. A study of the sociability of 
elementary school children. Teach. Coll. Contrib. 
Educ. (No. 322), 1928. Pp. vi-+-64.—A sociability 
test constructed by the author was administered to 
278 children in Grades 5 to 8. Criterion measures 
were (1) teachers’ ratings at two different times, and 
(2) pupils’ statements of four children whom they 
would like to invite to a party and also their votes 
on who were the best mixers in the class. The two 
criteria were combined, giving them equal weight. 
Correlations of this composite and of the sociabil- 
ity test with various factors were calculated. A 
multiple correlation of four variables (IQ, sociabil- 
ity test, socio-economic status, and indices of social 
participation) with the composite yielded an r of 

62 for a representative grade. A few of the 
conclusions are as follows. ‘“‘ Socio-economic status 
and composite are positively correlated. Perhaps 
the probable right correlation is about -+ .30.” 
“ Composite and the number of brothers and sisters 
show a slight negative correlation.” “The most so- 
ciable children are favored in M.A., 1Q, reading 
ability, sociability as measured by Sociability Test 
and socio-economic status.” “ Boys and girls of this 
age form their own ‘circles’ and stick to their own 
sex.” The sociability test, a social participation 
questionnaire, and a bibliography of 111 titles are 
appended.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 

1655. Jonckheere, T. La pédagogie expérimentale 
au jardin d’enfant. (Experimental pedagogy in the 
kindergarten.) (3d. ed.) Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 


195.—The volume is a study of the child, his devel- 
opment, and his capacity for adaptation between the 
ages of 3 and 6. This pedagogy is founded, not on 
simple affirmations, but on facts of observation, re- 
searches, investigations, and experiments. The prin- 
cipal questions treated are as follows: height, 
weight, eyesight, hearing, smell, muscular sense, 
language, observation, ideas of things, curiosity, in- 
terest, play, drawing, esthetic feeling, judgment, 
reason, attention, memory, testimony, and deceit. 


The following ideas were investigated: ideas of num- 
ber, time, fear, anger, evil, the feeling of good or of 
evil, feelings of jealousy, fear, pity, justice, gener- 
osity, and the social feeling. There is no bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the work, but there are numerous 
references at the bottom of the pages.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1656. Jones, A. M. An analytical study of one 
hundred twenty superior children. Psychol. Clin., 
1925, 16, 19-76.—The diagnostic criterion of super- 
iority was the upper one percentile determined from 
distributions of the IQ at the 6- and 15-year-old 
level. 140 at the 15-year-old level and 147 at the 
6-year-old level were the actual criteria. The mean 
chronological age was 9-9. The battery of tests was 
supplemented by means of personal interviews and 
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a determination of the physiological progress of the 
children. An analysis of the data for the superior 
group showed physiological acceleration, superior 
home environment, a median acceleration in M.A. of 
five years beyond the chronological, a high level of 
vocabulary, a median memory span equal to the 
most superior group of the 15-year level, accelera- 
tion in reading proficiency, acceleration in arith- 
metical proficiency, a median ability in performance 
tests equal to that of the 15-year level, and superior 
social orientation. “ From the qualitative point of 
view, these children are characterized by relatively 
high ratings in almost all the important items in the 
analytic diagnosis schedule. The items which are 
especially characteristic of the group are intelli- 
gence, initiative, origination and educability.” Al- 
though the number of boys and girls examined was 
approximately equal, the superior group consisted 
of 57.5% boys and 42.5% girls. Race was of little 
significance, although there was an overweighting of 
Jewish cases in proportion to the population. There 
was a tendency toward the extrovert rather than the 
introvert type—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


1657. Jones, H. E. A pre-school research pro- 
gram. J. Educ. Method, 1928, 12, 168-170.—The 
first child research institute on the Pacific coast has 
been opened during the past year. The author men- 
tions some of the laboratory studies being made on 
children.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


1658. Jones, H. E. Science enters the nursery. 
Calif. Mo., 1928, Sept., 3-6.—After some objection 
and difficulty seience has entered the nursery. Re- 
search on child development is progressing in most 
of the larger universities in the country.—J. W. 
Nagge (Clark). 

1659. Jones, M. C. Fear. Calif. Mo., 1928, Dee. 
1-4.—The author presents a discussion on fear and 
its effects, with special reference to children. Sources 
of fears and means and methods of preventing and 
curing them are disecussed.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 

1660. Kohler, E. Die Persdnlichkeit des dreijah- 
rigen Kindes. (The personality of the three-year- 
old child.) Psychologische Monog., 1926, No. 2. 
Pp. ix + 240.—The author states in the rather de- 
tailed introduction of this monograph that it is an 
attempt to study the three-year-old from both the 
biologieal-genetic and the mental (geistliche) sides. 
There are two problems: (1) How are the mental 
structures of the different age levels conditioned, 
bio-psychologically speaking? (2) How may such 
structures, especially the primitive ones, be repre- 
sented? The monograph is a ease study by the bio- 
graphical method of one three-year-old girl, and at- 
tempts to trace the development of the child over a 
period of a year. It makes no claim to value as 
typical of all three-year-olds, but the author hopes 
that it may form the foundation stone of further 
studies on this interesting age, which is really a 
cross-section of the life of a child between infancy 
and adolescence. It is merely a collection of ma- 
terial and its value depends on the exactness and the 
extent of the facts presented. The method was ob- 
servation of the child under all normal situations 
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from the point of view of a total personality, and 
not from the point of view of individual reactions; 
the attempt is made to form the single parts into a 
meaningful whole. The first part of the book is 
divided into three sections which attempt to answer 
the three following questions: (1) How is the image 
of the world (Weltbild) developed? (2) How is it 
represented? (3) How does there develop with pro- 
gressive objectification a relation between the ego 
and the world? The observations were commenced 
when the child was 2-5, and continued for two 
months, with a full day of observation every week. 
There were two other periods of observation: from 
2-834 to 2-914 and from 3-0 to 3-6. The second 
part of the book deals with this second observation 
specifically and reports on the feeling, will, and men- 
tal advances, while the third part deals with the last 
period of observation and is primarily concerned 
with the mental advances which have taken place. 
The last chapter is on the developing personality.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


1661. Lehman, H. C., & Witty, P. A. Play inter- 
ests as evidence of sex differences in aesthetic ap- 
preciation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 449-457.— 
Over 5,000 children were asked to check from a 
comprehensive list the play activities they had en- 
gaged in during the preceding week. Of the activi- 
ties judged by the authors to be esthetic, two were 
participated in more commonly by boys and twenty 
more commonly by girls. It is suggested that es- 
thetic appreciation finds its impetus in thwarted im- 
pulses or desires, and that a larger degree of esthetic 
appreciation in girls and women is due to the larger 
number of restraints to which they must submit.— 
M. N. Crook (Clark). 


1662. McGinnis, E. Seashore’s measures of musical 
ability applied to children of the pre-school age. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 620-623.—The problem 
investigated here is the possibility of using Sea- 
shore’s measures of musical ability with children of 
the pre-school level, and to determine what methods 
could be devised for so doing, and what reliability 
and validity the results of such an adaptation would 
have. The tests selected for trial were those on in- 
tensity, pitch, and consonance. Each was given 
individually twice to each of 16 children enrolled in 
the nursery school at the University of Minnesota 
Institute of Child Welfare; there were 8 boys and 8 
girls ranging from 41 to 59 months C.A. and from 
42 to 79 months M.A.; the IQ’s varied from 97 to 
148. Because of the difficulty of instructing the 
children of this age, more understandable words were 
used in giving instructions. The records were marked 
so that they could be used in two parts, since the 
tasks were too long for such young children. To 
overcome the uninteresting nature of the material 
the tests were made into games. From the corre- 
lations obtained MeGinnis concluded that with suit- 
able modifications, particularly in the direction of 
shortening the records and increasing the intervals 
between judgments, it appears probable that these 
tests might become valuable research instruments for 
use with young children.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
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1663. Miller, N. The child in primitive society. 
New York: Brentano’s, 1928. Pp. 312. $3.00.— 
The author identifies himself with the sociologists’ 
task, to examine the nature of the individual’s exist- 
ence, encased in historical and social forms. He 
seeks to examine the child in primitive groups, and 
to determine the impacts of the community upon the 
child’s behavior and attitudes. Yielding to the doc- 
trine of the anthropologists that each particular cul- 
ture history is determined by the circumstances of 
the environment, the writer traces certain broader 
lines of development involving all groups, such as 
the relation of the child to parents and elders. The 
child occupies the position of the perpetuating organ 
of the folk life. All societies have treated the child 
with concern, and have adopted a type of training 
and preparation for life. The variations produced 
by individuals are engulfed or absorbed in the gen- 
eral movement toward solidarity. The outward be- 
havior of the child is molded so that in respect to 
methods of food-getting, family and sex life, he is 
hardly to be distinguished from his fellow-man. The 
importance of the individual, particularly the child, 
in art, innovation and invention is the realm of the 
psychologist. The place of the child in society is 
influenced not only by the pervasive force of the 
molding or trimming process of primitive education, 
but also by the fact that the folkways themselves 
make receptive adjustments to the child as a new- 
comer. The child as variant in the social life has 
important consequences for society to-day, for the 
purpose of society is the enrichment of individual 
opportunities and welfare. Our present-day educa- 
tional systems and attitudes still hold something of 
the “ primitive” strain. Conformity seems to have 
a greater survival value, and we note dullness and 
mediocrity. The future calls for more originality 
and diversity. By analyzing the past we may be 
able to free the innate differences in ability and 
talent that lie hidden in the make-up of the child. 
M. Van Waters (Los Angeles, Calif.). 

1664. Murphy, M. The ten year level of com- 
petency. Psychol. Clin., 1928 17, 33-60.—The pur- 
pose was to work out standards of performance for 
the ten-year level, as Leaming had done for the {fif- 
teen-year level and Easby-Grave for the six-year 
level. A collection of standard tests was applied to 
500 children in the 5A and 5B grades of two repre- 
sentative schools. The ten-year level is found to 
differ significantly from the six-year and the fifteen- 
year levels—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

1665. Neumann, J. Uber den Miinchener Kurs 
iiber Psychotherapie an Kindern und Jugendlichen. 
(Report on the course in psychotherapy for child- 
hood and youth.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1928, 6, 492-495.—This first course was offered in 
the auditorium of the University Children’s Clinic, 
Aug. 2-4, 1928, under auspices of the General 
Medical Association for Psychotherapy. It was at- 
tended by 120 to 150 physicians and pedagogues, the 
physicians being in the majority. Lectures followed 
by general discussions were given by representatives 
of various schools of psychology and from distant 
parts of Germany. Gestalt theorists, psychoanalysts 
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and individual psychologists held the main atten- 
tion. The strong influence of the social environ- 
ment found general recognition, although opinions 
differed as to the relative part played by possible 
inheritance of physical traits and personality tenden- 
cies. Several speakers stressed the use of hypnosis 
in eases of enuresis, and as a means for eliminating 
the unpleasant after-effects of narcotics used in 
surgical operations on children.—O. N. de Weerdt 

Beloit ). 

1666. Pilpel, C. Parents’ questions. What shall 
I do? New York: Child Stud. Asso. Amer., 1928.— 
A loose-leaf series dealing with common specific 
problems of the ehild. The problems are stated as 
questions, and answered by a series of suggestive 
questions designed to reveal the most frequent causes 
for the specifie difficulty dealt with. The mother is 
asked to put these questions to herself in order to 
check on her own methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem. Among the fifteen problems discussed are: 
“My child makes a fuss about going to bed—what 
shall I do?” “ How ean I avoid saying ‘don’t’ to 
my child when there are certain things he absolutely 
must not do?” “ Both my children often want the 
same toy. What shall I do?” The questions have 
been selected from among those most frequently 
asked by parents. From time to time new questions 
will be added. S. M. Shellow (T. M. E. R. & L. Co., 
Milwaukee ). 

1667. Quilliard, M. J. Child study discussion 
records. New York: Child Stud. Asso. Amer., 1928. 
Pp. 74. $0.75—A report on the development of 
child study groups by the Child Study Association 
of America, and a detailed account of the methods 
and technique used. The material was compiled to 
serve as a guide for teachers or others who are in- 
in organizing and condueting child study 


tere i 

f Specific examples are given of the various 
steps in the development of the conferences as well 
as verbatim reports of diseussions on actual prob- 
lems. Forms used for announcing the study groups, 


as well as for reporting the data, are ineluded.—S. 
M. Shellow (T. M. E. R. & L. Co., Milwaukee). 

1668. Rugg, H., Krueger, L., & Sondergaard, A. 
Studies in child personality. I. A study of the lan- 
guage of kindergarten children. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1929, 20, 1-18.—The first of a series of papers deal- 
ing with “the whole study of the whole child in 
action,” and using the technique of the eye-witness 
analyst by which complete stenographie records of 
the child’s activity, in the light of the entire social 
situation, are made. In this study an analysis of 
the language of 27 children was accomplished by 
having the analyst and a stenographer follow a child 
through a series of fifteen-minute intervals on a 
large number of different days. A total of 3,125 
remarks—two concordant samplings of 1,895 and 
1,230—was recorded. These were classified under 
ten headings. They show that the kindergarten child 
“is essentially a self-assertive individual; that he is 
a linguistic experimentalist engaged in using words 
to become acquainted with the world around him, 
that he reveals only slight evidences of intellectual 
curiosity and little interest or ability in more than 
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the simplest forms of perceptual thinking.” Typical 
conversations are given; and the educational impli- 
cations of the data are discussed—J. A. MeGeoch 
(Arkansas). 

1669. Sadler, A. A Paris tribunal. Welfare 
Mag., 1928, 19, 1,380-1,391—An account is given of 
the development and work of the Paris children’s 
court.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search ). 

1670. Syrkin, L. A. Tables of norms of the phys- 
ical development of the pre-school children of Mos- 
cow. Bull. Central Bur. Anthropom., State Inst. 
Soe. Hyg., Comm. Pub. Health, Moscow, 1927.—W. 
S. Hunter (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 1457, 1514, 1532, 1551, 1555, 
1576, 1601, 1673, 1676, 1740.] 
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1671. Allaben, V. W. Educating for character: 
psychoanalysis adds a new approach to old methods 
of character training. Welfare Mag., 1928, 19, 
1,330-1,342.—L. Ackerson (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 

1672. Allen, F. J. Practice in vocational guid- 
ance; a book of readings. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1927. Pp. 306. $250—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1673. Anderson, M. L. Maladjustment of chil- 
dren. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 49-57.—The author 
urges that the publie schools carry forward their 
child-adjustment programs along the following lines 
(1) the education of the public to a recognition of 
its responsibility for the social adjustment of chil- 
dren; (2) the better training of teachers in the 
techniques of handling atypical individuals; and (3) 
the improvement of the working conditions—phys- 
ical and mental—-of the school charges —H. L. Koch 
(Texas). 

1674. Ballard, P. B. Teaching the essentials of 
arithmetic. London: London Univ. Press, 1928. 
Pp. xxiv +- 260. 6/——The book discusses the dif- 
ferences between the habit method and what may be 
ealled the “reasoned” method of teaching arith- 
metic, and gives its due place to each in the light of 
psychological considerations. An interesting chap- 
ter on “motivation” leads on to a more detailed 
study of the best methods of teaching fundamental 
arithmetical processes. It is a feature of the book 
that the author takes a definite side in all the con- 
troversial questions which he discusses. Throughout 
he gives a large number of illustrative examples to 
enforce his arguments, and the whole is very closely 
in touch with recent psychological investigation.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

1675. Betts, G. H. Religious attitudes of univer- 
sity students. Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 917-919.— 
Somewhat more than a year ago students of North- 
western University were questioned regarding church 
membership and attendance, and their participation 
in echureh activities and in other religious organiza- 
tions. Replies were received from 1,649, or about 
half of the enrolment on the campus. All college 
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classes were represented in the replies, and thirty- 
three denominations. Considerable religious interest 
was shown; about as much as found in the social 
group from which the students came.—J. P. Hylan 
(Stoneham, Mass.). 

1676. Biddle, A. E. An analytical study of one 
class in high school. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 97- 
118.—A group of tests was given to 205 girls of the 
first year in a Philadelphia high school. The 1Q’s 
ranged from 68 to 132, and there were other indi- 
cations of wide variability. The results as a whole 
are treated statistically, and some individual case 
studies are reported.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

1677. Boardman, C. W. Professional tests as 
measures of teaching efficiency in high school. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ. (No. 327), 1928. Pp. 
vi + 85.—Three tests were administered to the fac- 
ulties of four geographically widely separated high 
schools—National Council on Education (1926 ed.), 
a professional information test, and a professional 
procedure test, the last two constructed by the 


author. Complete results for 88 teachers were ob- 
tained. These test results, together with age and 


experience, were correlated with a criterion composed 
of ratings by supervisors, fellow teachers, and pupils. 
The three tests and experience combined yielded a 
multiple correlation of +-.513. It is suggested that 
the value of the rather negative results lies in the 
fact that they provide definite evidence concerning 
this mode of attack on the problem. The author 
believes that the adaptation of techniques such as 
used by May and Hartshorne gives promise of suc- 
cess if applied to measuring personality traits of 
teachers. Appendices give the professional informa- 
tion test, the professional procedure test, the names 
of experts who assisted in validating these, and a 
sample data sheet for pupils’ rankings——H. H. Rem- 
mers (Purdue). 

1678. Brooke, M. C. Grouping by abilities. Psy- 
chol. Clin., 1925, 16, 119-127.—A plea for vocational 
guidance in the sehool. The author believes that 
children may be divided vocationally into four 
groups. These are as follows: (1) “ The superior 
children, whom the world can expect to succeed at 
almost any undertaking.” (2) “Children inferior 
both intellectually and mechanically, who must of 
necessity be carefully studied in order to give them 
helpful vocational guidance.” (3) “Children of 
good intellect who have little mechanical ability.” 
(4) “Children who have mechanical ability but are 
not intellectual.” The author thinks that courses in 
vocational information, enabling the pupils to se- 
leet vocations which interest them and for which 
they are most fitted, should be given in the schools. 
—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1679. Carreon, M. L. Educational research; the 
1928 testing program. Philippine Pub. Schools, 
1928, 1, 349-351.—The results from the January— 
March rural and vocational survey are presented in 
this article—Y. Silverman (Clark). 

1680. Carroll, R. P. Fundamentals in the tech- 
nique of educational measurements. Syracuse: 
Author, 1928. Pp. 179. $2.50.—The advantages 
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of objective measurement are discussed from the 
standpoint of the pupil, teacher, supervisor, and 
principal. The details of the actual technique ot 
measurement are presented in chapters devoted to 
intelligence, achievement, character tests and statis- 
tical methods. The book contains several complete 
tests and other illustrative material. Tables of 
squares, square roots, and cube roots are included.— 
L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


1681. Commins, W. D. Maturity and education. 
Cath. Univ. Amer. Educ. Res. Bull., 1928, 3, No. 7. 
Pp. 36.—The author has sought to bring together the 
experiments bearing on heredity and environment 
in order to study their indications for education. 
The constitutional or inherited factor in development 
is traced through a series of animal studies, the 
walking of the baby, sensory discrimination and the 
intellectual level. The nature of development is dis 
cussed as (1) “direct,” in terms of content, and (2) 
“ indirect,” in terms of the contribution of experi- 
ence through matured capacity. The problems o 
practice, vacation recess, kindergarten, early schoo 
entrance, and the seven-year versus the eight-year 
elementary school are summarized. Choosing the 
right kind of maturity is discussed in the light of 
mental age and school progress, mental age and gen- 
eral information, play activity, and sexual develop 
ment. Possible false interpretations of the futility 
of education and the failure of the attempt to im 
prove the teaching and learning processes are re 
futed. Summarizing the relationships of individual 
maturity and education, it is concluded that the 
school should lay less stress on “ mental stimulation ” 
and place greater emphasis on “ learning,” “ forming 
serviceable habits, attitudes, and interests,” and “ ac- 
quiring information and methods of work.” “ The 
school would apparently do better, nevertheless, by 
choosing its curriculum on the basis of content than 
on any other basis.”—R. A. Brotemarkle (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1682. Cornell, E. L. Why are more boys than 
girls retarded in school? II. Elem. School J., 1928, 
29, 213-226.—The following small but important sex 
differences are presented as possible reasons for the 
relatively great retardation of boys as compared with 
girls: (1) girls of the same mental level as boys are 
better able to express themselves linguistically, to 
orient themselves, and to learn to read; (2) boys 
excel girls in their ability to manipulate “ concrete ” 
things; this hinders rather than facilitates school 
progress; (3) boys exhibit greater instability than 
girls; (4) girls are more docile than boys.—P. A. 
Witty (Kansas). 


1683. Danforth, D. Silent reading devices. First 
series. New York: Holt, 1928.—This collection of 
reading devices with comprehension questions follow- 
ing each has been assembled from a number of 
sourees and is designed for daily use in the attempt 
to improve silent reading ability and comprehension. 
The devices are not standardized and comparisons 
are to be made only in terms of the class median. A 
manual and scoring key are provided.—L. M. Harden 


(Clark). 
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1684. Dorris, A. V. Visual instruction in the 
public schools. Boston: Ginn, 1928. Pp. x + 481. 
$2.64.—The first part deals with the background of 
visual instruction in modern educational procedure. 
Emphasis has been placed on the hypothesis that 
while visual education stimulates the interest of 
pupils and affords a great economy of time in pres- 
entation, it should not serve as a substitute for study 
and effort upon the part of pupils and teacher. The 
second part of the book deals with visual instruc- 
tion as applied to the teaching of the various sub- 
jects of the curriculum, and emphasis has been 
placed on social studies, the sciences, and literature. 
[The third part diseusses administrative problems of 
visual instruction in the publie schools. Adequate 
teacher-training must be provided if the program is 
to have fair chance of success.—H. J. Baker (Detroit, 
Mich. ) 

1685. Dressler, O. Zur Hilfsberufsschulfrage. 
The problem of the auxiliary vocational school.) 
Hilfs tle, 1928, 21, 449-454.—In the beginning the 

cusses the problem of the auxiliary voca- 
| with reference to the transactions of 


suxiliary school association of Breslau. In this 
nner he is opposed to the plan to dispense with 
e independent centralized auxiliary vocational 
chool in favor of an enlargement of the auxiliary 
chool during the obligation to attend elementary 
cho He shows that the individual auxiliary 
annot care properly for the pupils sent out 

to life, and he demands separation of the sexes, 
ling according to the degree of mental deficiency, 


yn aceording to the age of the pupils, sepa- 
’ the educable from the non-educable and 
onsideration of occupational needs. Dressler at- 
rther the idea that the auxiliary school 

ould administer the vocational school in- 
officially, in the suggested sense of an or- 
ind consolidated auxiliary vocational school. 


On the other hand, he demands of the principal 
eacher completion of the purely instructional work 
hroug! practice of care and guardianship.—0O. 


Seeling (Berlin). 

1686. Duffieux, —, & Mauvezin, —. Contribution 
& l’orientation professionnelle. Etat actuel de la 
question. \ contribution on professional orienta- 
tion. The present status of the matter.) Bull. Soc. 
Binet, 1928, 29, 22-25.—The authors think that only 
e head of the family ought to be the director of his 
child’s orientation—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1687. Duthil, R. Le Dalton Plan a New York. 
The Dalton Plan in New York.) Psychol. et vie, 
1928, 2, 192-193.—The article is a deseription of a 
new scholastic organization conceived by Miss Park- 
hurst and tried out in New York during the last 
The originality of the method consists 


even vears 


n the choice of the unit of measure for the scholastic 
work. This unit is not time (a class, a quarter, a 
vear) but a study unit, consisting of a fraction of 


the program on which the student can put more or 
less time for assimilation before passing on to an- 
other fraction of work. The Dalton Plan permits 
at the same time free individual work, free group 
and class work. It aids in the formation of char- 
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acter by teaching the student to organize the use of 
his time and his activity in order to satisfy properly 
his obligations. This is a method of individualizing 
instruction by taking into account individual differ- 
ences, especially in respect to more or less rapid work 
rhythms.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1688. Eaton, T. H. “Habit” in “ appreciation.” 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 665-668.—The question 
of whether we have a method of education in ap- 
preciation is examined. It is concluded that, if the 
hypothesis that consciousness arises as the channels 
of connection are obstructed be accepted, then edu- 
eation for this purpose is possible by setting up a 
multiplicity of incomplete habits which afford a large 
number of chances for blocking—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1689. Edwards, A. 8S. The Georgia experiment. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 668-671.—The experi- 
mental course in psychology at the University of 
Georgia is described. It is characterized by rigorous 
training in scientifie procedure and the cultivation of 
self-reliance in the student—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1690. Evans, H. F. (1), Arbuckle, C. N. (2), 
Chappell, E. B. (3), Squires, W. A. (4), Wright, C. 
M. (5). Does religious education make people re- 
ligious? A symposium. Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 
$28-835.—(1) Our awareness of the present day 
situation is one of the most hopeful symptoms. The 
attraction of adolescents within the church and em- 
phasis of the fellowship of God have been distinctive 
gains, while extra-biblical studies have made re- 
ligion more rational. (2) Nine years ago our church 
adopted a modern type of church school. The young 
people have come to have a greater and more intelli- 
gent interest in religious matters. The advantage is 
also shown in the increased ability of teachers. Yet 
there have been many cases in which the interest of 
pupils has been lost. (3) It is generally agreed that 
teaching with authority is out of date. We are con- 
fined to impersonal hints. But if we are to continue 
on the way to an effective program, we must put 
convincing earnestness into our teaching. (4) Our 
present methods are inadequate from lack of time 
to teach worship or Christian living. We should 
follow the early church in making our teaching 
Christ-centered. (5) We have graded Sunday school 
studies, and also graded worship for little children, 
boys and girls, and adults. This has greatly im- 
proved the attitude towards worship, given an cn- 
quiring and intelligent attitude towards life’s prob- 
lems and sent out young people with a positive 
influence.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1691. Fernberger, 8. W. On bluffing in examina- 
tions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1927, 38, 155-156. —Of 29 
men and women students, 2 did not know what psy- 
choterminality was, and 6 more left the question 
blank. The remaining 21 concocted from one-half to 
three pages of original information—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

1692. Fishback, E. H. Character education in 
the United States. Elem. School J., 1928, 29, 277- 
280.—The writer reports that definite plans have 
been initiated in nineteen states of the United States 
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to promote the development of “ personal character.” 
He regards the future optimistically—P. A. Witty 
(Kansas). 

1693. Friederici, —. Heilpadagogik und Tiefen- 
psychologie. (Curative pedagogy and psychology of 
the unconscious.) Hilfsschule, 1928, 21, 418-422.— 
The author, who is in close relationship to Freud, 
understands Tiefenpsychologie to be the psychology 
of the unconscious as viewed by the Vienna school. 
He advocates psychoanalytic education in order to 
free the child mind from the domination of “ com- 
plexes.” Yet Friederici approaches psychoanalysis 
only as a remedy in education. On the other hand, 
he emphasizes the benefit and the necessity of an 
analysis of the teacher himself. As the second im- 
portant field of the psychology of the unconscious 
the author considers suggestion and hypnosis. To 
the beginner he recommends the study of the writings 
of Baudouin, the theorist of the second Nancy 
school. Friederici demands of all curative teachers 
a thorough study of the psychology of the uncon- 
scious, and also a knowledge of parapsychology.— 
O. Seeling (Berlin). 

1694. Gates, A. I. The gestalt theory in educa- 
tional psychology. J. Educ. Psychol., 1926, 17, 631- 
637.—Koffka’s Growth of the Mind and Ogden’s 
Psychology and Education are here reviewed. Both 
Koffka and Ogden attack the Spencerian doctrine of 
instincts conceived as a “chain of reflexes.” They 
eoneeive of instincts as a unified activity, a continu- 
ous movement, a temporal configuration explicable 
only in terms of “unclosed” and “ closed” physio- 
logical or mental systems. This new school of psy- 
chology assumes that behavior begins, not as a 
chaotic group of meaningless sensations or number 
of uncodrdinated motor reactions, but, on the con- 
trary, with unitary, articulate, meaningful wholes 
to which are applied the terms Gestalt, configuration 
or structure. Insight is an instance of a sudden 
mental transformation, a sudden success in “ filling 
a gap” in a mental configuration, a sudden achieve- 
ment in “ yielding to pressure.” Gates holds that the 
stimulus-response situation has no difficulty in ae- 
counting for a complex, unitary response to a plural- 
ity of stimuli. The two books mentioned are de- 
ficient in applications of the Gestalt doctrine to 
practical problems in education. The Gestalt formu- 
lations up to date strike one as very general char- 
acterizations of behavior rather than exact state- 
ments of a complete series of principles adequate for 
specific guidance of scientific generalizations.—R. 
Stone (Clark). 

1695. Gates, A. I. New methods in primary read- 
ing. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
1928. Pp. ix + 236.—This book is devoted to the 
prevention of reading difficulties. The author has 
the conviction that most reading difficulties have 
their genesis in the first year of school work. The 
new procedures and material recommended are the 
results of ten years devoted to investigation. The 
methods of introducing children to reading are: (1) 
the letter and phonetic method, which is not recom- 
mended; (2) the story method, which is believed to 
be uninteresting to the child; (3) the sentence and 
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phrase method, which also offers difficulties; (4) the 
word method, which has certain advantages as given. 
The author, however, recommends a composite 
method.—R. Stone (Clark). 

1696. Harper, W. A. Character building in col- 
leges. New York: Abingdon, 1928. Pp. 237. $1.50. 
—This book presents methods by which a certain 
type of religious teaching and activity may come to 
dominate college life. Beginning with a pessimistic 
view which holds that “moral desolation and flood 
tides of wickedness threaten to sweep away not only 
the blessings of religion, but the boasted freedom of 
our republican institutions as well,” he would cure 
this by making the colleges purely religious. He 
holds that “two thirds of the things that are taught 
in college, even when they are well taught, are not 
worth knowing.” He states that religion should be 
the central aim of all teaching, and that only “ Chris- 
tian teachers must be employed as faculty members.” 
One of his definitions of a Christian college is “ an 
institution is Christian when it succeeds in winning 
the great majority of its students to a personal pro- 
fession of faith in Jesus and brings them to mem- 
bership in some Church.” One long chapter is given 
to outlining the extra-curricular religious program of 
one of the larger universities, another to the pro 
gram of religion in the author’s own institution, a 
further chapter presents a plea for Christian union, 
and still another gives a general outline for a pro- 
gram of religious education. The book deals entirely 
with the subject of orthodox religious indoctrina- 
tion, which is conceived as the whole duty of the 
present day college—W. E. Slaght (Cornell College, 
Iowa). 

1697. Huffaker, C. L. A mental survey of the 
intermediate grades of the public schools of Eugene, 
Oregon. Univ. Ore. Publ., 1928, 1, 219-238.—The 
author in this study attempts to determine the facts 
which will answer these three questions: (1) How 
much retardation is there in the school system? (2) 
How much of this retardation may be avoided? (3) 
Are the pupils who are retarded chronologically also 
retarded mentally? Data were collected for 842 
pupils from Grades LV, V and VI of eight schools. 
When assembled into an age-grade table the results 
show that 49% of the pupils are in a grade normal 
for their chronological age, 30% are retarded and 
21% are accelerated. This ratio varies in different 
schools. The data obtained from an administration 
of the Otis Self-Administering Test, Intermediate 
Examination, when assembled into a mental age- 
grade table, show that 35% of the pupils are in a 
grade normal for their mental age, 37% are accel- 
erated beyond their mental age and 28% are retarded. 
25% of the children have 1Q’s of 108 or above, and 
32% have IQ’s of 92 or below. These percentages 
vary from school to school. The author concludes 
that there are no more students retarded in the 
system than should be retarded on the basis of their 
mental ability. The tendency appears, rather, to 
push the pupils more than their mental age would 
justify. Wide ranges of mental ability found in 
each grade must be explained on the basis that re- 
quirements for promotion are below what could be 
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expected from the average student. Individualized 
instruction is advised.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

1698. Johnson, G. R. Honesty of teachers in 
testing. Elem. School J., 1928, 29, 198-203.—The 
writer concludes, from a comparison of the seoring 
of selected examinations and standardized tests by 
teachers and by experts in certain schools of St. 
Louis, Missouri, that the scoring of teachers is reli- 
able. “ The work of teaching, which must of neces- 
sity include testing, is developing into a true pro- 
fession.”—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 

1699. Kuhlmann, F. The larger aspects of the 
special class. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 18, 19-27.—The 
author believes that subnormals (1Q’s below 80) 
ought to be given a label whereby unwary normals 
might recognize them and, hence, presumably reject 
them as mates. The label suggested is merely that of 
attendance at special classes in the schools. The 
thesis is also presented that it is more important (1) 
to place the subnormals in this class when they are 
young than when rather advanced in years; (2) to 
train thus the girls than the boys; and (3) to seg- 
regate in the special classes the higher defectives 


than the lower. It is understood, of course, that 
the eurriculum of the special classes will be adapted 
to the needs of the subnormal pupils. A survey of 


e state of Minnesota makes the author 
eel that only about one-tenth of the children who 
n need of this special training are now receiv- 


ng it H. L. Koch (Texas). 


1700. Landry, L. L’enseignement des mathe- 
matiques. (The teaching of mathematics.) Psychol. 
1928, 2, 153-155.—A reply to an investiga- 


ithematical intelligence.—Math. H. Piéron 

Rashanne ) 
701. Langlie, T. A. A comparison of “ aptitude ” 
and “training” tests for prognosis. J. Educ. Psy- 
1928, 19, 658-665.—Results from giving the 


124 edition of the Iowa Placement examinations in 
English, mathematics, and chemistry to about 300 
freshmen in engineering at the University of Minne 
ota are compared with grades in five courses at the 
end of the fall quarter. The training tests consist- 
ently predict grades better than do the aptitude tests, 
and multiple correlations show that, for prognostic 
purposes, the aptitude tests add little to the training 
tests. Further analysis of the results supports the 


econelusion that achievement in engineering courses 
ean be predicted with fair accuracy.—J. A. McGeoch 
(Arkansas). 

1702. Laugier, H., & Weinberg, D. Le facteur 
subjectif dans les notes d’examen. (The subjective 
‘factor in examination marks.) Année psychol., 
1927, 28, 236-244.—Examination papers were cor- 
rected by two different persons and the results com- 
pared. It was shown that, while there was not a 
great deal of disparity, there was enough to admit 
certain students to candidacy on the basis of the 
marks of one person and to refuse them on the basis 
of the marks of the other. The authors therefore 
suggest that objective methods of examination should 
be developed. —V. L. Munn (Clark). 

1703. Lentz, T. F. Sex differences in school 
marks with achievement test scores constant. 
School & Soc., 1929, 29, 65-68.—The study com- 


; 
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pares the Stanford Achievement Test scores and se- 
mester marks of 188 elementary-school girls with 
those of 202 of their boy classmates. Whereas 58% 
of the girls exceed the median of the boys on school 
marks, only 42% of the former exceed the median 
seore of the latter on the Stanford Achievement 
Test. The conclusion is drawn that teachers for 
some reason are biased in favor of the girls and give 
them higher grades than the boys. The author is of 
the opinion that the discrepancy between the school 
marks of an individual and his performance on 
standard achievement tests has possibilities as a 
measure of social intelligence—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


1704. Lincoln, E. A. The later performance of 
under-aged children admitted to school on the basis 
of mental age. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 22~30.—Re- 
sults of the study of a group of children admitted 
after testing with the Dearborn General Intelligence 
Examination, Series I, and individual examination of 
all doubtful cases with the Stanford-Binet. Their 
school abilities were followed for a number of years 
in the schools of Winchester, Mass., with standard- 
ized achievement tests. Although the groups were 
not large, the results show clearly that “ children ad- 
mitted on the basis of mental age are not only able 
to maintain their scholastic accomplishment on equal 
terms with their classmates, but are decidedly su- 
perior in some phases of the work. This latter is 
especially true in the ease of reading, the subject 
which is of more importance than any other after 
the pupil has passed through the first three or four 
grades.”"—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


1705. Longstaff, H. P., & Porter, J. P. Speed and 
accuracy as factors in objective tests in general 
psychology. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 636-642.— 
Objective tests were given to 186 students in psy- 
chology at intervals throughout the semester. The 
scores were arranged in nine variables relative to 
speed and nine relative to accuracy. The average of 
all the inter-accuracy correlations is about 0.43 and 
the average of the interspeed correlations is some- 
what less than that, but the correlations between 
speed and accuracy average about zero.—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1706. Loser, J. Erlauterungen von Zensuren in 
der Hilfsschule. (Explanations of reports in the 
auxiliary school.) Hilfsschule, 1928, 21, 454-458.— 
Léser is opposed to the request of the metropolitan 
distriet educational councillors in the ministry of 
popular instruction of Saxony, which asks that 
verbal judgments be substituted for numerical re- 
ports in the case of pupils in the auxiliary school. 
He shows in this connection that the experimental 
schools themselves have gotten away from verbal 
judgments in their final reports. The verbal judg- 
ment as a report does not satisfy the public. Léser 
recommends instead of verbal judgments the so- 
ealled general reports: conduct, industry, attention, 
love of order. For the auxiliary school he desires a 
measure of judgment on psychological and peda- 
gogical bases. It may be that marks such as 4 or 
5 (deficient and insufficient, respectively) should not 
be given because a permanent injury may be done 
to the ability of the mentally defective because of the 
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development of the feeling of inferiority —0O. Seel- 
ing (Berlin). 

1707. Lyman, R. L. Summary of investigations 
relating to grammar, language and composition. 
Sup. Educ. Monog., 1929, No. 36. Pp. viii + 302.— 
The data are derived from a critical summary of 264 
articles, selected from a working bibliography of 415 
titles upon the basis of technical adequacy and 
fundamental significance. These are considered under 
four main groups: (1) investigations concerning the 
curriculum, its objectives, content and organization; 
(2) investigations in correct usage, mechanics of 
speaking and writing; (3) investigations in the field 
of written composition; and (4) investigations in 
methods of teaching. The summaries of the separate 
studies are unusually complete. Each of the main 
sections is followed by a series of critical conclusions, 
in which the general trend of the findings of the 
various studies is pointed out, sources of error re- 
sulting from inadequacies of technique are indicated, 
and specific problems for future investigation are 
suggested. The 264 articles reviewed are listed in an 
annotated bibliography, which is followed by a com- 
prehensive index.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

1708. Meader, E. G. Teaching speech in the ele- 
mentary school. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ. (No. 
317), 1928. Pp. vi-+-129.—* Part one aims to de- 
fine the term ‘ good speech’ and to describe the atti- 
tude toward it botk in England and America. Part 
two sets forth the place, function, and status quo of 
speech education in the public schools of the United 
States. Part three sets forth the place, function, 
and status quo of speech education in the elementary 
schools of England. Part four comprises a con- 
structive program for speech education in the ele- 
mentary and the normal schools of the United States.” 
—H.H. Remmers (Purdue). 

1709. Moss, F. A., Loman, W., & Hunt, T. Im- 
personal measurement of teaching. Educ. Rec., 
1929, 10, 40-50.—An experiment conducted in 28 
schools through the codperation of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges. The authors’ standardized 
chemistry test was given to 6,667 students at the end 
of one year of the study of chemistry. Medians, by 
institutions, ranged from 37.25 to 87.00, the test 
norm (median) being 73. Students who had had 
high school chemistry averaged 17 points above those 
who had not. The chemistry scores correlated .524 
with the American Council intelligence test. There 
was some tendency for teaching efficiency, as meas- 
ured by the test seores, to decrease if classes were 
larger than 30 to 40. The academic degree of the 
instructor had little effect on the scores and pro- 
fessors’ classes averaged lower than those taught by 
instructors, assistant professors, and associate pro- 
fessors. Teachers of more than eleven years of ex- 
perience achieved poorer results than those with less 
experience.—G. M. Ruch (California). 

1710. Myers, A. J. W. Use of fear in religious 
education. Relig. Educ., 1928, 23, 908-913.—For- 
merly fear was used as a very effective instrument in 
the teaching of religion. Now it has come to be re- 
garded as negative and depressive, and consequently 
to be avoided. Without ruling out the intelligent ap- 
prehension of danger, fear should be replaced by 
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other adequate motives which are now being sought. 
Along this line may be suggested the love of the good, 
fellowship with God, an understanding of bad con- 
duct, codperation, and personal friendship.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

1711. Park, M. G. A problem-outline in funda- 
mental principles of teaching and learning. New 
York: Century, 1928. Pp. iii+ 122. $1.25.—The 
problem outline is designed for a course immediately 
preceding practice teaching; the prerequisites should 
be: introduction to teaching, introductory observa- 
tion and participation, and introductory psychology. 
The course should be given by supervisors of the 
training school or theory teachers assisted by dem- 
onstration teachers. A bibliography of 67 titles is 
followed by 19 studies each consisting of several 
problems, with chapter and page references to rele- 
vant material. The individual work on the prob- 
lems is to be supplemented by reading, lectures, 
observations, and class discussions. Space is pro- 
vided for writing the answers to the problems.—.. 
B. Mitchell (Radcliffe). 

1712. Ridgley, D. C. A study of children’s learn- 
ing about places. Worcester: Clark Univ. Press, 
1928. Pp. 142.—127 teachers codperated in an ex- 
periment to measure children’s interest in learning 
about places. Each teacher gave her class a certain 
number of place names every week for ten weeks, 
suggesting that those who were interested could look 
them up and hand in some statement about them the 
next week. There was no requirement and no credit. 
The classes involved contained 5,544 pupils. 19% 
handed in 0 reports; 53.1% handed in 5 or more 
reports; 22.2% handed in 10 reports. Girls exceeded 
boys by 10.7%. Teachers reported improvements 
in codperation and class room efficiency. Chapters 
are included, among others, on the pedagogy of 
geography and application of the experiment to 
class room practice—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1713. Rosenthal-Weiss, —. Contribution a la 
recherche des méthodes d’éducation des enfants 
anormaux. (Contribution to the study of methods 
of educating abnormal children.) J. de neur. et dé 
psychiat., 1928, 28, 829-844.—The new methods of 
educating together mentally and morally abnormal 
boys between the ages of 7 and 15 at the Ferme-Ecole 
de Waterloo are described. Three main methods are 
used according to the cause of the abnormality: (1) 
the method of reéducation for those who come from 
an inferior environment, (2) the “hypoactive” 
method lessening of activity, for those who are easily 
fatigued, and (3) the “hyperactive” method, in- 
creased activity, for those with excessive energy.—. 
B. Mitchell (Radcliffe ). 

1714. Sechehaye, M. L/orientation scolaire et 
professionnelle aux Etats-Unis. (School and profes- 
sional orientation in the United States.) Bull. Soc. 
Binet, 1928, 29, 27-48.—The article is a description 
of the professional orientation methods used at Har- 
vard and at Columbia University. The earliest move- 
ment has its center at Harvard under Professor 
Brewer. The center of the most important researches, 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, has as its method 
the training of the child to know himself and to be 
able himself to choose his own profession. For this 
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purpose courses have been created for investigation 
bearing on the various trades. In these courses the 
child has experience with his tastes and his possi- 
bilities. Then he is taught the theoretical nature of 
each profession; having found out his own aptitudes 
and the requirements of the various trades, he is re- 
quired to make a selection of 3 or 4 occupations for 
the purpose of study. By successive eliminations he 
ean make his final choice with the aid of a counsellor 
of orientation. This counsellor has been trained at 
Harvard. The two centers of equal importance arc 
the one at Boston and the one at Teachers’ College, 
directed by Kitson, who thinks that the problem of 
orientation 18 a very delicate one, since there is no 
psychological identity between the work done in the 
laboratory and the work done in the very complex 
conditions of life. Furthermore, he says that noth- 
ing has proved that an individual who by the tests 
has shown that he can do a certain work will wish 
to do it equally well in practical life. There is noth- 
we can measure good intention. 
Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1715. Shambaugh, C. G., & Shambaugh, 0. L. A 
core vocabulary for elementary school pupils. J. 
Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 39-46.—Results of the submis- 
sion of « lists to 50 pupils in each of Grades 1V 
o VIII selected from 11 elementary schools in Cali- 


; 


rnia and Oregon. The association method, which 
is used in this study, gave a total of 4,515 differ- 
ent words Nearly 88% of these words are also 
common to both Thorndike’s and Horn’s lists. The 
list of words is appended.—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 


1716. Simon, Th. L/orientation professionnelle. 


Professional orientation.) Bull. Soc. Binet., 1928, 
29, 1-21.—The author reviews the benefits derived 
present movement towards orientation, 
which he says are of four kinds. In the first place it 
calls attention of families and children to the choice 


of a profession. Next it has foreed officials to be 
alert in regard to the state of the progress of the 
work. A third advantage has been the calling of at- 
tention to the physical counter-indications of trades. 
The fourth concerns the school. In reality profes- 
sional orientation encourages the teachers to become 
better acquainted with their students, and it relates 
school to life. The author thea explains what he 
considers the principal fault ef orientation, which is 
the lack of a definite organization of those who direct 
it, and after offering certain criticisms of the inade- 
quate monographs on trades, ke discusses the results 
of his personal experience in a girls’ school in Paris. 
He found that without having been oriented, the 
children were divided thus: All those who were at 
least of average intelligence were entered in the 
group of employees and manual workers where the 
trade demanded a serious apprenticeship. Those 
who had a test age inferior to their actual age with 
perhaps a retardation of 2, 3, 4, or even 6 years were 
entered in the class of manual laborers or in a trade 
requiring no apprenticeship. There was then an ad- 
justment which could be obtained between the ability 
of the children and the trade, and the professional 
value of the student could be brought by his school 
work to such a condition that repartition could be 
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made with the aid of the instruction tests and the 
data gathered at school. And it will be through 
studying what has become of these students who have 
been tested at school that we shall discover the laws 
of this adjustment between the individual’s qualities 
and the trade wherein he succeeds.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1717. Stalnaker, J. M.. & Remmers, H. H. Can 
students discriminate traits associated with success 
in teaching? J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 602-610.— 
The Purdue Rating Seale for instructors was used 
to determine (1) the extent to which students agree 
as to the relative importance of the ten traits on the 
scale, and (2) the extent to which they discriminate 
among the various traits. Students in 3 classes, to- 
talling 87, were asked to rate the ten traits in order 
of importance. Each class was divided into random 
halves and the ratings of the two halves were corre- 
lated. High agreement was shown by correlation 
ratios of .85, .90 and .91. Discrimination was 
tested by having 94 students rate one instructor. 
The correlation between the ratings on each pair of 
traits was calculated. The average of the correla- 
tions uneorrected was 0.366, which rose to 0.435 
when corrected for attenuation. Since a moderate 
amount of objective correlation was to be expected, 
these figures were taken to indicate high diserimi- 
nation or freedom from “ halo effects.”.—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

1718. Stein, W. Tachistoskopische Untersuch- 
ungen iiber das Lesen mit sukzessiver Darbietung. 
(Tachistoscopic investigations of reading with suc- 
cessive presentation.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1928, 64, 301-346.—Nine subjects, trained with the 
usual type of tachistoscope (simultaneous exposure), 
were shown a number of words under various con- 
ditions with a tachistoseope permitting a successive 
exposure of letters by a horizontal movement of the 
opening. Such a presentation did not exclude form- 
quality as a factor. It was more advantageous to 
direct attention to the beginning of the word than to 
the middle or the end. Reversing the presentation, 
that is, starting at the end, did not interfere with 
reading, the subjects hardly noticing the change. A 
movement of the letters, with the opening of the 
tachistoscope remaining stationary, did not permit 
reading. On the whole, reading became more diffi- 
cult the less favorable conditions were for the effec- 
tiveness of form-quality. The results are interpreted 
to mean that the optical datum has only a releasing 
function, while form-quality is a positive factor in 
reading. There follow a controversial discussion of 
the point of view of the opponents of form-quality 
and an evaluation of present methods of the teach- 
ing of reading in Germany in the light of the re- 
sults. 22 references.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

1719. Steindorff, E. In what grade should the 
study of foreign language begin? Elem. School J., 
1928, 29, 209-213.—21 pupils enrolled in the low 
seventh grade were given the American Council Beta 
French Test at the completion of one year’s study. 
The results of this test and an intelligence test lead 
the writer to conclude tentatively that French may be 
begun in the seventh grade as successfully as in the 
eighth or the ninth grade—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 
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1720. Stetson, F. L., & Huffaker, C. L. Pupil 
counseling in grades seven to twelve. Eugene, Ore- 
gon: Univ. Ore. Publ., 1928, 1, 243-263.—Sugges- 
tions concerning organization and procedure for a 
program of guidance through counseling are given 
with special reference to small schools. Bibliography 
of 17 titles—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 

1721. Strebel, R. F., & Morehart, G. C. The na- 
ture and meaning of teaching. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1929. Pp. xix-+273.—A text-book for a 
teacher-training institution course in methods is writ- 
ten from the point of view of the philosophy of 
education and the psychology of learning. Thorn- 
dike’s “ laws of learning” are accepted as basic. The 
first part is devoted to the sociological and psycho- 
logical bases of learning, beginning with a chapter 
on the history of the philosophy of education, fol- 
lowed by chapters on social objectives of teaching, 
including a section on the seven cardinal principles, 
the mechanisms and processes of learning, environ- 
mental and routine factors in learning, individual 
differences, and methods of obtaining social control. 
The second part is devoted to the principles and 
factors controlling teaching. It includes chapters 
on the lesson assignment, recitation, teaching devices, 
appreciation, drill and review lessons, effective study, 
ending with the teacher. A bibliography, problems 
and exercises, and a summary in the form of a “ flow 
chart” is given at the end of each chapter.—M. B. 
Mitchell ( Radcliffe ) . 

722. Symonds, P. M., & Chase, D. H. Practice vs. 
motivation. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 19-35.—The 
influences of repetition (no particular motivation), 
test motivation (knowledge of score), and intrinsic 
motivation (verbal description of situations in which 
the knowledge would be useful) upon the English usage 
of Grade VI children, as measured by the Charters 
Diagnostic Language Tests, are compared. It is 
concluded that amount of repetition is the most im- 
portant single factor. Ten repetitions with no spe- 
cial motivation gave greater learning than any com- 
bination of three repetitions and the special kinds of 
motivation. The test motivation caused learning 
over and above that which could be explained by 
practice to an amount estimated at the equivalent of 
five sheer repetitions. Intrinsic motivation, as here 
applied, caused no learning in addition to that ex- 
plainable by practice alone. The possible modes in 
which motivation may operate are discussed, and the 
practical implications of the results are described.— 
J. A. MceGeoch (Arkansas). 


1723. Thelin, E., & Scott, P. C. An investigation 
of bluffing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 613-619.— 
This article is the report of an experiment to study 
the amount of bluffing primarily in university classes, 
though a number of non-university subjects were 
used. The method was to administer what purported 
to be a test of general information on English usage 
and literature, which was constructed on the usual 
objective test lines. Among the legitimate items 
there were inserted irrelevant and fictitious items, 
ranging from apparently easy ones to very difficult 
ones. Bluffing appears to be universal among uri- 
versity students; some bluffing was done by every 
student, and the amount varied from just below 5% 
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to more than 81%. Among non-university groups 
the bluffing was less; the average bluffing score of 
all students was 44.6%, while the mean of the non- 
student group was 25.7%. Correlations between age 
and amount of bluffing indicate that with increas- 
ing maturity there is a decrease in the bluffing, 
though the correlation is small, —.1697. The aver- 
age bluffing score of all the men (45.89) is slightly 
more than that of the women (43.4%). The students 
who rank highest academically averaged lowest 
scores in bluffing in the test. Students who bluffed 
most were those scoring just above the average in 
the intelligence test, and not those scoring highest.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1724. Tinker, M. A. How formulae are read. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 476-483.—A large num- 
ber of formulae were exposed, each for 102g, to five 
observers. Observers wrote each formula imme 
diately after it had been exposed. It was found that 
faster readers had a larger formula span; that the 
span for formulae was about twice as large as for 
unrelated letters; that signs in formulae were easier 
to read than figures or letters; that a slightly larger 
percentage of items was grasped in linear than in 
fractional formulae, though the fractional formulae 
had a much larger number of items; that difficulty 
of reading depended upon various typographical 
factors. It is concluded that the larger attention 
span for formulae than for unrelated characters 
due to a tendency toward configuration.—M. N. Cr 
(Clark). 

1725. Weber, M. La pédagogie de l’enseignement 
technique. (The pedagogy of technical teaching.) 
Bull. Soc. fr. de péd., 1928, No. 29, 21-43.—The 
author discusses the general aspect of the question 
of technical and professional teaching from the peda- 
gogical point of view. The author’s object is to 
emphasize what in this training concerns the selec- 
tion of students, the duties of the teachers, and the 
distribution of the students among the different sec- 
tions of national instruction. The problem offers a 
triple point of view; it concerns the formation ot 
producers, of citizens, and particularly of enlight- 
ened minds, of intelligence as cultivated as possible. 
In the technical section of instruction the author 
desires that the teaching should be founded princi- 
pally on the theoretical and applied sciences, on 
manual training, technology, a general study of the 
trade groups, all that which he calls the technical 
humanities. But the author insists that general cul- 
ture should be present in the technical instruction 
and that the thing which actually separates the in- 
struction given in the professional schools from the 
ideal technical humanities is not the program but the 
spirit, the method used in teaching these materials. 
The author brings to his support the following 
thought from Jaurés: “ Put first of all in every man’s 
head enough strength, enough of life, enough of 
varied images so that he may be able to face with- 
out harm the long routine of his unvarying trade.”— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1726. Weinberg, D. La méthode des tests dans 
l’enseignement. (The test method in teaching.) 
Bull. Soc. fr. de péd., 1928, No. 29, 2-20.—Five dis- 
tinct parts make up this conference. The first part 
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deals with the needs which the test method should 
meet. These ends are of two kinds: either the ex- 
perimenter passes judgment on the child and decides 
on his scholastic or professional orientation, or he 
tries to ascertain the results of the pedagogical act 
itself, with a view to improving it and adapting it 
more closely to pedagogical needs. In both cases the 
direct object of the test is the determination of cer- 
tain characteristics of the child, but the practical 
conclusions are different. The second part deals 
with pedagogical tests. The third part treats of 
mental tests. In the fourth part the author discusses 
the general characteristics of a test. <A test is an 
experiment, the object of which is precise and the 
results of which are noted in an objective fashion. 
Moreover, the tests are standardized; that is, they 
permit us, after a score has been gotten for the 
child, to give him the ranking which he should oceupy 
among children of his own age. However, the test 
method, which is superior to the traditional scho- 
lastie method, has a limited diagnostic value for three 
easons: the variability of the subject, the condi- 
ons of the examination (which are not the same as 
those which the child finds in life), and the lack of 
precision in the forecasts for a distant date because 
of the influence of the biological and mental devel- 
opment, which may be different in the normal curve 
of certain subjects. In the fifth part the results are 
scussed which have been gotten from a practical 
application of these tests in teaching: grouping of 
tudent n classes, selection of those of arrested de- 
velopment, admission into the secondary or superior 
chools, selection of those well endowed, professional 
orientation, the question of tests as exercises and as 
timulants, and the pedagogical investigations.—Math. 
I. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1727. Whipple, G. M. Experiments in teaching 


students how to study. J. Educ. Res., 1929, 19, 1-12. 


Deseription of the experiments of Jones at Buffalo, 
Book at Indiana and Fuller at the Ypsilanti State 
Normal College. The effort was made to give stu- 
dents an intensive training in methods of study, such 


as practice in composition writing, drill in rapid 
reading and mathematical problems, lectures on note- 
taking and the like. The results seem to indicate 


that a several weeks’ period of such training would 
mprove the chances of poor risks succeeding in col- 


lege to a very material degree.—S. W. Fernberger 
( Pennsylvania ). 

1728. Wiley, J. A. 40 choice ways of learning 
and recalling. Cedar Falls, Ia.: Author, 1928. Pp. 
31. $0.10.—A list of brief, practical suggestions in- 
tended for students.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 1369, 1418, 1435, 1514, 1518, 

1531, 1576, 1637, 1652, 1655, 1758, 1760.] 
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1729. Anderson, L. D., & Toops, H. A. A new 
apparatus for plotting and a checking method for 
solving large numbers of intercorrelations. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1928, 19, 650-657.—A plotting apparatus 
with the following advantages is deseribed: “ (1) 
No printed job sheets are necessary; (2) all the cor- 
relation plots of one variable with all others with 
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which it is correlated are located on only one sheet; 
(3) the accuracy of plotting is increased; and (4) 
the actual plotting time is shortened considerably.” 
The maximum capacity is twenty-four plots at a 
time. If necessary, double runs can be made. A 
second paper will deseribe the solving and checking 
methods.—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 


1730. Anderson, L. D., & Toops, H. A. A new 
apparatus for plotting and a checking method for 
solving large numbers of intercorrelations. (Con- 
eluded.) J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 36-43.—A 
method of solving correlations, with the plotting 
apparatus described in the previous paper, is given 
in detail. This method reduces the number of caleu- 
lations and provides checking formulae at various 
steps. A time analysis of the plotting of thirty-four 
variables shows a total time per correlation of about 
twenty-two minutes (N=100)—J. A. MeGeoch 
(Arkansas). 

1731. [Anon.] Handbook of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, 1928. J. Amer. Statis. Asso., 
1928, 23 (supp.). Pp. 80—L. Ackerson (Institute 
for Juvenile Research ). 

1732. Culler, E. Studies in psychometric theory. 
XIII. The normal law; its place in quantitative 
psychology. J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 271-298.— 
The attack on the normal law in terms of the “ prob- 
lem of unit” is answered by accepting the relation- 
ship between units of stimulus and correlative units 
of response as the business of psychometry. With 
regard to the normality of distribution of related 
measures, it is shown that two imperfectly correlated 
variables (weight and stature) may both distribute 
normally, despite their rough cubic relation. Data 
from psychometric experiments, five independent 
sources, eleven observers, three types of material 
(temperatures, sounds, lifted weights), give values 
of P (degree of approximation to the Gaussian 
formula) higher than would be expected in draws 
from an ideal 50-50 urn containing nm black and 
white balls. Because an organism’s activities eventu- 
ate from, and thus typify or sample, its whole field 
of energy instead of a part or phase, we have a 
theoretical basis for expecting in quantitative psy- 
chology closer approximation to the normal law than 
may be found in natural phenomena at large. With 
actual frequeney distributions which are anormal, the 
Gaussian formula (supplemented with the Pearson 
constants) remains valuable for revealing the nature 
of the anormality and apprizing us whether and in 
what degree our experimental situation is inade- 
quately stabilized and controlled—E. R. Hilgard 
(Yale). 

1733. Huffaker, C. L., & Douglass, H. R. On the 
standard errors of the mean due to sampling and 
to measurement. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 643- 
649.—A derivation is given in support of Kelley’s 
criticism of Holzinger’s attempt to add to the samp- 
ling error of the mean another factor due to the 
unreliability of the measuring instrument. The 
error in the mean due to (1) chance errors of samp- 
ling, and (2) chance errors of measurement, is dem- 
onstrated. Situations under which each of the three 
formulas for the standard error of the mean may be 
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employed are pointed out.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkan- 
sas). 

1734. Rowell, D. C. Graphical comparison of two 
formulas for the standard error of a difference. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 61-62.—The “short” and 
“long” formulas are graphically compared. It is 
shown that, as r increases and as %y approaches %, 
the difference between the two formulas becomes in- 
creasingly significant. Only infrequently is the cor- 
relational term negligible—J. A. McGeoch (Arkan- 
sas). 

1735. Salisbury, F. 8. A simplified method of 
computing multiple correlation constants. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1929, 20, 44-52.—This paper presents a 
simplified version of a technique previously described 
by Kelley and Salisbury (J. Amer. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1926). A simple method is demonstrated for 
finding the Beta regression weights for standard 
measures of the respective variables in the regression 
equation and the multiple correlation coefficient. The 
method has four basic steps which are illustrated 
upon a sample problem.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 


1736. Walker, H. M. A note on the correlation 
of averages. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 636-642.— 
The importance of the correlation between averages 
is discussed. A formula is derived and the effect of 
three different assumptions is shown. If it is as- 
sumed that the samples are random, the correlation 
between means is the same as that between original 
scores, within the limits of chance fluctuation. As- 
suming slightly biased samples, it is unlikely that 
the correlation between means will diverge greatly 
from that between original scores. When the scores 
used are different measures of the same trait, how- 
ever, the correlation of means will be higher than the 
correlation between individual scores. The conclu- 
sions with the first two assumptions are checked by 
correlations using Elderton’s height-weight data. 
Even with extremely biased samples there appears 
no evidence that the correlation of averages is neces- 
sarily higher than that of individual scores.—J. A. 
McGeoch (Arkansas). 


1737. Walker, H. M. Concerning the standard 
error of a difference. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 
53-60.—Use of the shorter formula for the standard 
error of a difference is justified only when r=0, 
and any investigator who uses the short formula 
should show the reasonableness of the assumption 
that the two variates are’ uncorrelated. Whenever 
the value of r can be determined, the longer formula 
should be used, particularly when the differences are 
between two performances of the same individual or 
of two related individuals. When r is unobtainable, 
the shorter formula will give the upper limit of the 
standard error and substitution of the reliability co- 
efficient in the longer formula will yield the lower 
limit. It is better to compute these limiting values 
of the true standard error than to depend on the 
shorter formula. The prevalent use of the latter has 
probably resulted, in many published studies, in 
standard errors which are too large—J. A. McGeoch 
( Arkansas). 


[See also abstract 1420.] 
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1738. Baumgarten, F. Les tests de Binet-Simon 
et la technique moderne. (The Binet-Simon tests 
and modern technique.) Année psychol., 1927, 28, 
248-249.—The author gives several illustrations otf 
the antiquity of the Binet-Simon questions. When 
asked if the man whose body is found in the forest 
cut into ten pieces is a suicide, a bright child may 
reply in the affirmative, justifying such a reply by 
saying that the man may have used a grenade. Or 
a bright child may claim that the death of 17 persons 
is merely a small affair because 10,000 perished daily 
during the war. On the basis of such results the 
author feels that the questions in this test should be 
brought up to date—N. L. Munn (Clark). 


1739. Bliss, E. F., Jr. The difficulty of an item. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 63-66.—The difficulty 
of an item or task is defined, a formula therefor is 
derived, and other definitions of difficulty are dis- 
cussed.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 

1740. Bridges, K. M. B. A pre-school character 
rating chart. Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 61-72.—This 
device for rating pre-school children on fifty char- 
acter traits was worked out at the MeGill University 
Nursery School. The rating chart is presented in 
full, and the results of repeated ratings of the twenty 
children in the school are analyzed and discussed. 


J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


1741. Cleeton, G. U. Optimum difficulty of group 
test items. J. Appl. Psychol., 1926, 10, 327-340.— 
The problem was to find the best range of difficulty 
of test items, using predictive value as a criterion. 
Two groups of 240 college students were used. They 
were chosen to represent four levels of ability based 
on the Thorndike Examination score, Iowa Content 
Examination score, and average of freshman schol- 
arship marks. Within the limits of the data pre- 
sented, it appears that the test items having greatest 
predictive value lie within an area bounded by a 
point 30% above the most difficult end of the arbi- 
trary scale and a point about 20% below the least 
difficult end. The midpoint of the best average 
predictive value lies near the mean of difficulty but 
toward the least difficult end of the arbitrary scale. 
R. Stone (Clark). 


1742. Cox, C. M. The intelligence factor in the 
solution of space problems with the two-story maze. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1928, 40, 542-561.—This article 
is an attempt to answer two questions: (1) Is the 
adequacy of adjustment or procedure in situations 
involving new motor space experiences conditioned 
to a greater extent by imagery type or by intelli- 
gence? (2) What is the réle of each in solving 
problems in motor space? The Miles two-story dupli- 
cate maze was used with 67 university students, and 
there were 5 problems to be solved, i.e., 5 positions 
of the lower maze with respect to the upper. On the 
basis of the Thorndike Intelligence Test the S’s were 
classified into three groups, and the time, errors, and 
speed of movement were correlated with intelligence 
test scores. There is a negative correlation of fair 
size between slowness and brightness on the first 
three problems; the other problems also show nega- 
tive correlations, but they are smaller, since learning 
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has entered. The trial-and-error method is essen- 
tially the method of the less intelligent students; 
reasoning controls the behavior of the more intelli- 
gent. The more intelligent S’s reported more 
imagery (primarily visual and kinesthetic) than the 
less intelligent, and they apparently used it more 
effectively. The more intelligent developed a plan 
of procedure and followed it more consistently than 
the less intelligent. There was much over-lapping 
of the performances of the three groups. One of 
these mazes which correlates rather highly with in- 
telligence (0.59 0.06) is suggested for use as a 
performance test.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

1743. Farson, M. B. A report on the examination 
of one hundred 6B children in Philadelphia schools. 
Psychol. Clin., 1928, 17, 128-152.—The original pur- 
pose of this study was to test the validity of the 
Philadelphia Group Test. A group of 100 typical 
6B children were given this test and several others. 
A correlation coefficient of .7 was found between the 
results of the Philadelphia Group Test and those of 
the Stanford Revision. Other results and points of 
method are reported and discussed.—J. T. Metcalf 
(Vermont). 

1744. Fessard, A. La précision et la cohérence 
des résultats dans les examens par tests. (The 
precision and eoherency of test results.) Année 
psychol., 1927, 28, 205-235.—A review of statistical 
methods and formulae applicable to the treatment of 
test results. There is also a discussion of researches 
in which these methods have been used to interpret 
the results. Bibliography of 23 titles—N. L. Munn 
(Clark). 

1745. Freeman, F. 8S. Power and speed: their in- 
fluence upon intelligence test scores. J. Appl. Psy- 
chol., 1928, 12, 631-635.—It is claimed that a high 
correlation between scores on the same test before 
and after doubling the time limit does not neces- 
arily show that it is chiefly a speed test, especially 
if the subjects have time to try all the items. It is 
suggested that if a test is given with a time limit and 
again without, and there is a high correlation, it is 
primarily a test of power. The Dearborn Group 
Test, Series II, Examination C, was given to 100 
children under these conditions and a correlation of 
0.88 was obtained.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1746. Garrett, H. E. The relation of tests of 
memory and learning to each other and to general 
intelligence in a highly selected adult group. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 601-613.—Eight memory- 
learning tests (visual and auditory digit spans, visual 
and auditory paired associates, prose, Turkish-Eng- 
lish voeabulary, digit-symbol, and code learning) 
were given to 158 college students. The reliability 
coefficients of the tests were, in general, high. The 
individual tests are only slightly correlated with the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination, but when com- 
bined into a team the eight tests correlate with 
Thorndike .53 (corrected for attenuation .60). The 
multiple correlation between the first five (memory) 
tests and Thorndike is .44 (corrected for attenuation 
52), and between the three last (learning) tests and 
Thorndike .43 (corrected for attenuation .48). The 
memory-learning tests intercorrelate around .21, sug- 
gesting that a common memory factor, if present, 
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must be small. “On eliminating one member of each 
of those test pairs which introduced group faetors 
(presumably similarity of material or content) it 
was found that the common memory factor is repre- 
sented by an average intercorrelation which is al- 
most certainly as large as .11 and may be as large as 
17.” The conclusion that there is a small memory 
factor present is tentatively drawn. A discussion 
of related experimental work is given.—J. A. Me- 
Geoch (Arkansas). 

1747. Garrison, K. C. Correlation between in- 
telligence test scores and success in certain rational 
organization problems. J. Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 
621-630.—Seores on the Otis Self-Administering 
Tests and the Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test 
were correlated with scores on a rational learning 
test, two forms of a rational analysis problem, and 
an analogy test. The rational learning test required 
the subject to learn to associate certain letters and 
numbers together, while the rational analysis prob- 
lem required the subject to discover which member 
from each of eight pairs of letters the experimenter 
had selected. Small but reliably positive correla- 
tions were found between the rational learning scores 
and intelligence test scores, and somewhat larger 
correlations between analogy scores and intelligence 
test seores. The rational analysis tests showed no 
relation to intelligence tests, and it is suggested that 
they may serve better to study types of thinking than 
to analyze specific abilities—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1748. Hardie, J. L. Spearman’s measure of in- 
telligence: a statistical analysis. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1928, 19, 188-197.—The tests were given to 761 
pupils in a secondary school, the ages of the majority 
being between 12 and 14 years. The results, treated 
as Spearman suggests, indicate that the average in- 
telligence of girls is as high as that of boys, but that 
the boys show a larger range of variation; that the 
tests are of special value in grading pupils on en- 
trance; that teachers’ estimates are a more reliable 
eriterion of ability than the results of scholastic ex- 
aminations; that synonyms and completion tests are 
the most useful; and that a medium degree of diffi- 
eulty enhances the diagnostic value of a test.—H. 
Banister (Cambridge, England). 

1749. Hartmann, G. Precision and accuracy. 
Arch. Psychol., No. 100, 1928. P. 42.—Is accuracy 
a habit of a simple order which remains attached to 
the specialized behavior which it qualifies, or is it a 
more highly organized ability represented in diverse 
functions? 81 Columbia University undergraduates 
were given tests of attention, recognition, fidelity of 
report, perseveration, accuracy of tabulation, and 
accuracy in following directions, and were also meas- 
ured for their relative abilities in estimating lengths, 
discriminating brightness, sensitivity to pitch and in- 
tensity differences, and judging weights. In general 
the results indicate that there is no ground for the 
belief than an individual’s accuracy of performance 
in a certain group of tasks enables us to predict his 
accuracy in other fields of work. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this was with a homogeneous 
body of college men and that the instruments em- 
ployed were imperfectly reliable. Spearman’s view 
is that “in principle, at least, the characters of good- 
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ness and speed stand upon similar footing in respect 
of saturation with ‘g’.” This research permits no 
assertion about speed, “ but so far as ‘ goodness’ or 
accuracy is concerned, it does not appear to differ 
in any way from ‘g’, and hence cannot be elevated 
to the dignity of a group factor possessing a wide 
scope.”—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

1750. Hutt, R. B. W. Standardization of a color 
cube test. Psychol. Clin., 1925, 16, 77-97.—A ten- 
tative standardization of Maxfield’s Color Cube Test. 
The test was given to 1,198 children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 in the first eight grades. Except for age 
and grade the group was unselected. It was found 
that the test requires attention, perception, memory 
and image ability. There is a critical evaluation of 
each part of the test.—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1751. Kuhlmann, F. The Kuhlmann-Anderson 
intelligence tests compared with seven others. J. 
Appl. Psychol., 1928, 12, 545-594.—The Kuhlmann- 
Anderson tests are a series of 35 tests grouped in 
batteries for different age levels. In seoring, the 
child’s score on each test of a battery is converted 
into a mental age, and the median of his several 
mental age scores is taken. The Kuhlmann-Anderson 
tests were compared with seven others in a compre- 
hensive testing program. Each comparison involved 
from 89 to 221 children. Scores on a single test 
show higher variability and higher correlation with 
the battery as a whole the more difficult the test. 
Other tests become easier from lower to higher 
grades, but the Kuhlmann-Anderson is more nearly 
uniform in difficulty because different batteries are 
used. The variability is higher for the K.-A. tests 
in 7 out of 9 comparisons. The K.-A. tests permit 
more zero and maximum scores than other tests, 
but avoid the error by the median mental age method 
of scoring. In most tests the raw scores are un- 
weighted, but in the K.-A. tests the method of scor- 
ing weights them in terms of age ability. In 9 out 
of 11 comparisons the K.-A. tests showed less over- 
lapping in mental ages between two successive 
grades, and in 15 out of 17 comparisons they showed 
a smaller 8.D. of the mental ages. Correlations with 
other tests followed closely the differences in the 
S.D. In four out of nine comparisons the K.-A. 
tests showed a higher correlation with school grades, 
but were exceeded in four cases by the National, 
which bears a high correlation with educational tests. 
The K.-A. tests gave a more normal distribution and 
an average IQ nearer to 100 in nearly all cases. The 
highest age norm for the K.-A. tests is 18-0, exceeded 
by the Terman at 19-6. The K.-A. and the Otis 
make provision for IQ seoring when the raw score is 
above the highest age norm. No alternative form of 
the K.-A. tests has been worked out, and testing has 
not been repeated for the purpose of computing 
reliability —M. N. Crook (Clark). 

1752. Levine, A. H., & Marks, L. Testing intelli- 
gence and achievement. New York: Macmillan, 
1928. Pp. 391. $2.00.—A summary of the testing 
movement and some of its salient phases. This book 
is intended to serve teachers, psychologists and social 
workers. An analysis of personality is given, in- 
eluding diseussions of the ductless glands, nervous 
system, instincts, emotions, conditioned responses, 
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habits and attitudes. Intelligence tests, achievement 
tests, and tests of non-intelligence traits of personal- 
ity are evaluated. Chapters on the mental defective, 
neurotic, and superior child are given. At the end 
of each chapter there is a list of exercises for self 
testing and investigation.—R. Stone (Clark). 

1753. Lewerenz, A. 8. Sex differences on ability 
tests in art. J. Educ. Psychol., 1928, 19, 629-635.— 
The results from the Los Angeles Tests in Funda- 
mental Abilities of Visual Art, given to approxi- 
mately 1,000 unselected students ranging from Grade 
IIT through the senior year in high school, are ana- 
lyzed for sex differences. The number of boys 
roughly equals the number of girls, and the two 
groups are about equal in C.A., M.A., and IQ. Sex 
differences on the nine tests, designed to measure 
seven different abilities, are summarized separately. 
In originality and color recognition the girls are 
superior. The boys excel in recognition of propor- 
tion, observation, subject-matter vocabulary, visual 
memory of proportion, and analysis of problems in 
cylindrical, parallel, and angular perspective. Girls 
crowd the central tendency more closely than boys. 
A brief description of each test is given—J. A. Mc- 
Geoch (Arkansas). 

1754. Mackie, J. The sampling theory as a vari- 
ant of the two factor theory. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1928, 19, 614-621.—There is offered an analysis of 
the objection to Thomson’s sampling theory of abil 
ity that it is really a variant of the theory of two 
factors. It is concluded that “it is only in the most 
formal mathematical sense that the Sampling Theory 
ean be brought in under the Two Factor Theory; 
that if we adhere to the hypothesis underlying the 
Sampling Theory the interpretations we are com- 
pelled to put upon the specifie factors obtained by 
the mathematical transformation is such as to show 
that these factors are mere mathematical fictions.” 
Likewise, if one starts with the two factor theorv, 
the elements of the sampling theory become fictions. 
“Tf either theory should be abandoned, it is not be- 
eause they are equivalent."—J. A. McGeoch (Ar- 
kansas). 

1755. Maxfield, F. N. Design blocks. Psychol. 
Clin., 1925, 16, 98-109.—A description of a simple 
clinical test involving the use of design blocks. Vari- 
ous imitation, memory, and learning tests are de- 
scribed and various cases in which these tests have 
been useful for diagnostic purposes are presented. 
The tests have not been standardized. The author 
claims that they are particularly applicable where 
language difficulties exist—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1756. Orleans, J. 8., & Sealy, G. A. Objective 
tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1928. Pp. 
x + 373. $2.20.—Chapters I to IIT are general and 
brief discussions of the relative values of traditional 
and objective tests. Chapters IV to XII are an ex- 
tended account of the construction and administra- 
tion of a series of objective tests in the schools of 
Lewis County, New York. Chapter XIII and the 
Appendix present numerous examples of the prin- 
cipal types of objective test items. Chapter XIV 
is a summary, a portion of which is devoted to ver- 
batim statements showing pupils’ attitudes toward 
the new-type examinations. The Appendix also 
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contains samples of the record forms used for the 
test results. This book is planned as an introduction 
for the teacher beginning the study of objective test- 
ing and as a program which may be adopted in other 
school systems with minor changes. It does not 
undertake to present the experimental evidence for 
and against the new-type examination.—G. M. Ruch 
(California). 

1757. Stern, W. The theory of the constancy of 
intelligence. Psychol. Clin., 1925, 16, 110-118.—A 
refutation of Peters’ criticisms of the concept of con- 
staney of intelligence. Peters maintains that there 
is a gradual deerease in the IQ while Stern, using 
the same data as evidence, finds that it remains 
“ practically constant.” He reviews the evidence for 
constancy and then gives an evaluation of the IQ. 
In the first place, “ it gives us a quantitative measure 
for the mental level of adjustment of an individual 
which can be readily used and interpreted.” In the 
second place, it provides an expression which is par- 
ticularly applicable to comparative statistical studies. 
In the third place, “neither superior nor feeble- 
minded children show a constant tendency to change 
the IQ in certain directions.” In this connection it is 
therefore useful in judgments concerning feeble- 
mindedness, responsibility in eriminal proceedings, 
ete. In the fourth place, “the IQ furnishes a pre- 
liminary orientation which, however, must be con- 
trolled, supplemented and corrected by other psy- 
chological methods.”—N. L. Munn (Clark). 

1758. Thompson, R. 8. A study of the validity of 
the Downey Will-Temperament Test. J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1928, 19, 622-628.—The Downey tests are 
correlated with rated success in practice teaching. 
Speed of decision, self-confidence, speed of move- 
ment, flexibility, and motor inhibition yield positive 
correlations between .14 and .27. Volitional perse- 
veration, finality of decision, and noncompliance give 
negative correlations between —.17 and —.19. The 
remaining tests show positive correlations less than 
.10. Probable errors are relatively high throughout. 
When intelligence and scholarship are partialled out, 
the coefficients of correlation between practice teach- 
ing and speed of decision, self-confidence, speed of 
movement, and motor inhibition are only slightly 
reduced, if at all. Multiple correlations, using 
various combinations of practice teaching with in- 
telligence, scholarship, and Downey traits range from 
44 to .52. Intelligence, average grades, and hours 
of study correlate with practice teaching .38, .37, 
and .02, respectively.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 

1759. Washburne, J. N. An experiment in char- 
acter measurement. J. Juv. Res., 1929, 13, 1-18.— 
Seventy children, ranging in age from 3 to 17 years 
and on a social-behavior rating scale from very good 
to very bad, were given a choice test. The alterna- 
tives presented to the child, some of which were real 
and some of which were imaginary, involved a pres- 
ent good vs. a later greater good. Consistent pref- 
erence for the immediate gain in children whose M.A. 
was 8 or above tended to be strongly associated with 
a history of socially unacceptable conduct. The de- 


gree of the consistency of the preference for the 
present satisfaction was correlated with the degree 
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of the ineorrigibility which the child exhibited. Ap- 
parently among the older children the test was much 
more diagnostic of behavior disorders than among 
the younger, and below the 8-year level it failed to 
have any significance. There seemed to be no rela- 
tion between test results and IQ, when the age vari- 
able was kept constant.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1760. Weeks, A.L. A vocabulary information test. 
Arch. Psychol., No. 97, 1928. Pp. 77.—The aim of 
the research has been to devise an efficient vocabu- 
lary test that would be a convenient. and reliable aid 
in classifying the pupils of Grades VII-XII. The 
test so devised is known as the Berkshire Word Test. 
The seale is formed of units of uniformly increasing 
difficulty, with a difference of 2% between successive 
steps. It eorrelates positively with two measures of 
native ability, the National Intelligence Test and the 
Otis Self-Administering Test; it correlates positively 
with two measures of acquired ability, Stanford 
Achievement and Haggerty Reading tests. There 
are three groups of 50 words each, totaling 150 
words in the test, which may be given in 30 minutes. 
The definition is a multiple choice selection, four 
words given after one in heavy type, and the student 
is to underline one word “ which best gives the mean- 
ing of the word in the heavy type. Then in the 
parentheses at the right place number of the column 
where you underlined the meaning.” 





Example: 
1 2 3 4 
SPARROW fish water bird animal (3) 
TOIL play labor step prosper (2) 


The material was standardized in the private and 


public schools of Pittsfield, Mass—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 
1761. Wellens, L. Le choix de l’élite. (The se- 


lection of the élite.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 174- 
176.—The author highly recommends a combination 
of scholastic and psychological tests for the selection 
of “ children of exceptional merit ” (a term which he 
prefers to “especially endowed children”). The 
scholastic tests should particularly aim at an ap- 
preciation of judgment rather than at a testing of 
memory, while the psychological tests should meas- 
ure the intelligence as a whole and evaluate the sub- 
ject’s different faculties. But success in life depends 
upon other things than pure intelligence. There 
must be also qualities of orderliness, perseverance, 
will, and love of work. This is the reason why the 
psychologist must be supplemented by the educator, 
who has long observed these characteristics.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1762. Wishart, J. Sampling errors in the theory 
of two factors. Brit. J. Psychol., 1928, 19, 180-187. 
—Wishart suggests a new line of attack which, when 
applied to an example, previously thought to con- 
travene the two-factor theory, shows that the results 
are in very close accord with it—H. Banister (Cam- 
bridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 1455, 1507, 1519, 1607, 1608, 
1637, 1642, 1654, 1662, 1664, 1677, 1701, 1705, 
1726.] 
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